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YACHTING AND CANOEING. 


Arter long connection with the Forest AND STREAM, as 
editor of the yachting and canoeing pages, Mr. W. P. 
Stephens has resigned the conduct of these departments 
into other hands. As a yachting editor. Mr. Stephens 
possessed the qualifications of thorough technical knowl- 
edge and wide information in the several branches of the 
sport, and to these was added a high spirit of sportsman- 
ship, a combination of qualities, which, as reflected in the 
columns of the Forest AND STREAM, have given the paper 
a pre-eminent place among the yachting journals of the 
world. Mr. Stephens is succeeded by Mr. Albert B. Hunt, 
whose equipment for the work is such as amply to warrant 
the confidence that under his direction the Forest AND 
STREAM will continue to give the best possible service to 
the promotion of the interests of yachting and canoeing 
We have only to add that the intimate and 
uniformly pleasant relations which have been sustained 
between Mr. Stephens and his fellow workers in this 
office for so many years are severed not without sincere 
regret on the part of his associates. 


in America. 


A QUESTION OF CLOTHING. 


One would imagine that the question as to what cloth- 
ing a man should wear when going out after game was 
one that need never be asked. Yet it frequently is asked, 
and is not infrequently answered in an unintelligent 
fashion, which is likely to mislead the inquirer. 

Obviously light clothing is needed for warm weather 
and heavy clothing for cold. A man expecting to spend 
the summer in Alaska or among lofty mountain peaks 
should not carry with him light outer garments. It is 
easy enough to lay off coat, waistcoat, sweater and even 
a flannel shirt if necessary, but he who finds himself 
lightly clad in a snow storm on a mountain top, or obliged 
to lie out over night where fuel is scarce, is likely to 
suffer. It is better then always to carry heavy clothing, 
even though sometimes it does make the wearer uncomfort- 
ably warm. In mountain climbing, where the long con- 
tinued exertion causes one to perspire, where he is con- 
tinually ascending into air that is colder and colder. and 
where, when his labors are done, he sits down to rest on 
the mountain peak where it is cold, where the wind is 
blowing, a dense fog often sweeping along, and a cold 
rain or snow storm likely to come up at any moment, the 
man requires more protection than he had when climbing. 
Under such circumstances many men carry a heavy 
sweater tied to the belt, to be assumed on reaching the 
mountain top; others carry a coat in a pack sack. Both 
plans are good, but lighter to carry and quite as warm 
to wear is a shirt of buckskin, which can be slipped on 
when the mountain top is reached and is quite impervious 
to wind. The suffering from cold and the danger of un- 
pleasant after affects are much lessened if the evapora- 
tion from the skin and damp clothing is made very 
gradual by some such body covering as the buckskin. 
Leather coats, of course, answer the same purpose. 

For the ordinary work of field and water shooting, sev- 
eral kinds of cloth are commonly recommended. Cordu- 
roy. mole skin, fustian and duck or canvas of one sort 
and another are the ones most used. All these have 
their good points and most of them their bad ones. 
Corduroy is capital if properly made and well fitting, ex- 
cept that it is very cold when wet, it very readily catches 
fire and it is quite noisy. Moreover, if it should get 
torn it is really a difficult matter to mend it, for it 
cuts the thread used in sewing up a patch or in bringing 
together a rip, so that the sewing does not last long. If 
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spark should happen to stick in your corduroy trousers, it 
will smoulder and spread and burn, until you become 
unpleasantly aware that a conflagration is in progress. 
A hole half as big.as a man’s hand may be burned in a 
trousers leg before anybody recognizes what is hap- 
pening. Any of these cotton goods, when they become 
wet, are extremely cold and disagreeable to wear. 

Canvas is good and useful. It is extremely durable, 
never tearing. It has, however, the disadvantage that 
it is noisy, so that a man’s trousers as he walks along 
scrape and rattle against each other, and the bushes and 
branches against which he may be obliged to press scrape 
against the clothing with a sound that can be heard fifty 
yards away. 





The best wear for out of doors is, undoubtedly, ordinary 
woolen clothing of some subdued or neutral tint. A gray 
coat and trousers are as good as anything. They wear out 
easily, brambles cut them, stubs of branches tear holes 
in them, and after a season or two they have to be thrown 
away, but they are noiseless, they do not catch fire, they. do 
not attract the eye of game, and they can be mended. It 
is well enough therefore for the man who is going 
shooting to wear out his old clothes. This he cannot 
do, however, with those that are dark in color. . Hats, 
coats and waistcoats that are black or blue are likely to 
catch the eye of bird or mammal at once and render it 
alert, watchful and ready to take the alarm. 

While grays, pale browns and sedge colors are useful 
everywhere, they are nowhere more so than in the 
ducking blind, where often a man is plainly exposed to 
view or at best is hidden only by a thin fringe of reed 
through which a quick movement can readily be seen. If 
you are wise, therefore, you will not wear in, the blind 
dark browns or dark greens, as has recently been recom- 
mended, but will have your clothing as nearly as possible 
the color of the sedge among which you are to sit. 

After all, however, we must all of us remember that 
it is not the color or shape of man or his clothes that alarms 
the birds and the mammals. If he will sit perfectly still 
and the wind is right, a deer or an antelope, a mountain 
sheep or a goat. may walk up almost within arm’s length 
of him without being alarmed. Or the ducks will come 
up and alight among his decoys even though he be in 
plain sight. But let him make the slightest movement as 
the shifting the direction of his gun, or the quick turning 
of the head, and the game recognizes that he is alive, and 
that is quite enough. As was said some years ago, in a 
publication on field sports, these animals recognize danger 
only in life and life only in motion. 





If the shooting of men for deer continues the approved 
color for hunting coats will be a bright, fiery red, chosen 
for protection, that the wearer may not be mistaken for 


GAME GALORE. 

It has been for some time supposed that all the game 
pockets of North America were exhausted, except those 
protected by private ownership or by their inaccessibility 
to the general public, but it appears that this is not the 
case. We have just received, under the seal of con- 
fidence, a private letter telling of a country easily acces- 
sible, abounding in big game and small, where the hunting 
is easy and the way smooth, but as we have remarked, we 
are not at liberty to divulge where this country is. This 
makes us feel very badly. and we extend to those who 
read these lines our heartiest condolences for the chance 
that they are missing. To learn of a country where no 
less than four species of big game are so abundant that 
the correspondent writes that there is “no end to them.” 
and to be unable to visit that country or even to tell any 
one else where it is, causes us acute suffering—quite as 
acute. we may say in all modesty, as that likely to be en- 
dured by any of those who read of it. 

Here is a region close to a railroad. easily reached by 
wagon or canoe. abounding in game birds, in ducks and 


geese. with possible swans, with fish in the waters to vary 


the menu, and as we are assured with four different 
species of big game feeding in the valleys, clambering up 
the hillsides or perched on the pinnacles of the highest: 
elevations, all of them apparéntly waiting the convenience 


of some ardent hunter; and yet there is no hunter there, - 


and none going to be there, at present, as far as we can 
learn. ¢ 6? three? . a oy? 


We presume that there are many who would be glad to 
visit this attractive and accessible region. We should like 
to visit it ourselves. But for the present it is closed, 
The game birds may still search for food, the ducks with 
their heads under their wings may float undisturbed on the 
quiet waters, and the geese may feed in the shallows or 
nip the tender grass, without alarm. The four species 
of big game may rest unscared on the higher lands and go 
to the water and drink and stand about, and then feed 
hillwatd again, wriggling their short tails, without fear of 
alarm from the hunter’s shot. It is a temporary paradise 
regained. 


THAT ADIRONDACK MOOSE. 


Last spring Dr. W. Seward Webb released from his 
game preserve at Ne-Ha-Sa-Ne Park in the Adirondacks 
a herd of five moose, and announced his purpose to put 
out more moose and a herd of elk, if those liberated this 
year should do well. Dr. Webb’s action and his inten- 
tion were well known throughout the woods. and one 
might think that under such circumstances, whatever 
other obstacles there might be to the successful stocking 
of the Adirondacks, the moose and elk would at least 
be safeguarded against the’ hand of man. The event 
has. proved the contrary. A Saranac Lake correspondent 
tells us that one day last week a guide brought into the 
village the carcass of one of the Webb moose which he 
had killed and was intent upon peddling like so much 
beef. The game protector promptly confiscated the meat 
and arrested the guide, Charles Martin, for violation of 
the law which forbids the killing of moose. 





This leaves four of the Webb moose to be accounted 
for. They will no doubt duly be potted and converted into 
merchandise, and Dr. Webb will have been taught the 
lesson that if he is ambitious to stock any public game 
districts with moose or elk he must look up some other 
countrv than the Adirondacks. There are regions where, 
even if respect for the law is not sufficient to give im- 
munity to imported game, the hunters are restrained from 
potting it on sight by the dictates of common sense and 
every dav decency, but the North Woods country is not 
such a district. 


SNAP SHOTS 


Tt is a repugnant tonic and one which we would gladly 
ignore were it not forced upon the attention daily by 
the reports in the daily papers of the maiming and mur- 
dering of human heings in mistake for game. The cases 
are multinlying with horrible frequency. Instead of learn- 
‘ng cantion, as might reasonably be expected. from the 
casualties due to the criminal carelessness of others. big- 
game hunters annear on the contrary to be growing more 
and more reckless. The prevailing spirit of haste and 
carelessness which imnels sportsmen to shoot their fel- 
lows jad a melancholv illustration in Torrington. Conn.. 
the other day in the funerals of two victims. One was a 
Torrington man who had gone to Colorado. and being in 
the country with a woman companion, had put on her 
hat. The hat was ornamented with a stuffed bird skin. 
A hunter took it for a real bird. fired and killed the 
woman. The other Torrington victim had been in Ma‘ne. 
where his companion had taken him for a deer, with fatal 
effect. 





A novel suit has been brought by a Watertown, N. Y.. 
father to recover damages for the loss of his son. fifteen 
vears old, who was drowned off Carleton Island. last 
July. The boy was at the time acting oarsman for a 
fisherman, and the complaint sets forth. that when a 
storm came up and other boats sought shelter the em- 
ployer of the boy persisted in remaining in an exposed 
situation, although warned in time of the approaching 
peril. In the storm the boat was capsized and the boy was 
drowned. The father is suing for $5,000. 





Sunday deer hounding is 2 common practice in the 
neighborhood of Saranac Lake, a correspondent writing 
from there tells us, and the game warden “doesn’t care: 
they all. do it.” If this report of the situation is correct 
there is something here which should have the immediate 
attention of Chief Pond. A protector who doesn’t care 


"shoul male room for another one who will care, 
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In Bowery Shooting Galleries, 


Ir any of the Forest AND STREAM’s teaders has the 
notion that he is some pumpkins with a rifle and wants to 
stand by that notion, letxhim try his skill in the Bowery 
shooting galleries against a Bowery expert. Somebody 
is likely to be surprised if he does it. Seventy-five feet 
will be the longest range, a %4-inch mark the smallest 
target. From that down to 10 feet and_5-inch bullseyes 
may be chosen, and any rules, or no rules at all, selected 
to govern the match. There will be no flimflam game— 
just plain, straightforward shooting with-22-cal, repeating 
rifles of the best and most accurate makes. The would-be 
competitor can bring his own rifle if he wishes. He will 
find that “the man from just around the corner” is no 
mean competitor to be shot out of sight at the first 
round. 

As a rule Bowery shooting does not foot up very high 
on the target. The run of shooters are satisfied to ring 
a bell inside an inch and a half hole at 30 feet. Some 
of them feel that they are doing well, enough if they hit 
any part of the 12-inch whitewashed disks surrounding 
the black bullseye. It is a sad commentary on the average 
skill of gallery visitors that the inch thick beard backing 
of the half-dozen metal disks has to be replaced every 
three or four months because shooters can’t come within 
7 inches of the bullseye at a 30-foot range. Neverthe- 
less there are men, women and boys who can and do shoot 
well in Bowery galleries, though they would not know 
the difference between a ruffed grouse and a hen hawk, 
and could call a chipmunk a “funny rat.” 

neuer 

Some of the gallery shots who were trained on the 
Bowery are at this minute traveling through the country 
wearing buckskin clothes, large’ sombreros, silver trim- 
mings and long hair, “the true sons (or daughters) of the 
West,” claiming that they were trained by none less than 
mighty Indian chieftains who had scalped their beloved 
mothers, etc. Curiously enough they make higher scores 
on the targets than do the men who shoot game, and are 
able to pass, if not unchallenegd, at least unscathed and 
with credit through the West on the strength of their 
ability to shoot thrown pennies; pencils and glass balls, 
play tunes with rifle balls (.22 cal.) and do other. stunts, 
though they never saw a beaver meadow, and used Bowery 
salng before the Western accent was cultivated. 

This is not to say that the Bowery Indian expert would 
not be able to hit game at rest. Some of'them do get to 
shooting game after a while, and do vastly better than 
the greenhorn could. Writers on sportsmen’s topics fre- 
quently sav that gallery practice is better than no prac- 
tice at all, but that the uncertain lights of the field 
make it impossible for gallery shots to get the hang of 
real hunting for some time. To one who has shot in 
balsam swamps, in old burnings, and in leaved or. leave- 
less hardwood on all sorts of days from sleety snow to- 
ward night to brightest sunshine on a clearing crust, the 
theory of uncertain lights is not apt to appepal. The 
Bowery gallery lights are sufficiently uncertain. 

There is usually a large arc light suspended between 
the shooters and the targets, 6 or 8 feet above the level 
of the rifle sights. Cheese cloth is used to keep the 
worst of the glare out of the shooters’ eyes. Some feeble 
gas lights off to the sides are good enough to light the 
sights. Added to these, in one or two of the galleries 
is a gas engine to run the moving targets, which has 
a jet of flame varying from the size of a match blaze to 
that of a house afire, more or less, as the wheel goes 
around. That jigger flame is more confusing than all the 
rest put together. 

There are many varieties of targets besides the plain 
whitewashed metal disks, requiring more or less skill to 
locate cr annihilate with bullets. Clay pipes, iron mice 
and birds. circus poster men and women are the chief 
stationary fancy targets, none of them requiring ex- 
traordinary luck or skill to hit, though it is well to re- 
member that a shot fired at the bowl of a pipe is less 
sure than one fired at the stem just below the bowl, be- 
cause the perpendicular stem includes a line shot hit 
which a mere bow! shot does not. The “live targets” are 
curious to see. There are thin plaster of paris birds 
which “fly” across the rear of the range on a 
wabbly string; rats that run along the top of a board and 
squirrels that climb trees; a Mexican with a huge bowie 
(nicked and perforated with bullets) who dodges out 
from behind a convenient picture tree; facing the Mexican 
is a cowboy raising a .12-gauge revolver to shoot the 
Mexican; between the two men a tiger pursues a lion in 
a hurdle race, and in the foreground jig three of the 
most deceptive short-range targets ever shot at—glass 
balls on streams of water.’ The dignified “long range” 
has regulation (more or less) ring targets on which one 
may make and preserve scores at 0 or 75° feet... Some 
specimens of these are shown. ' 

Fverything in the gallery that will yield to a bullet is 
nerforated. The ereasv carpet on the counter is raked 


bv bullets; the ceiling. the sides and the floor all-show the _ 


effects of wild shots. All the woodwork within 2 feet of a 


possible mark is shot literally te pieces, The gallery man 
us 


himself commonly has a finger or so scarred, and very like- 


ly has a little bullet or two in his anatomy (but he wouldn’t ° 


admit it). Some galleries have the muzzles of the rifles 
chained to the counter, which prevents the customer 
pointing his gun at the next man while watching fire 
engines go past in the street. Where the rifles are not 
chained the attendant is seen to make some very catty 
movements, especially if the would-be shot wabbles, which 
many a shooter does. 

Because a man wabbles is no sign that he can’t shoot. 


In fact the wabbliest frequenter of the galleries on the. . 
Bowery is one of the best shots at anything from the- 


jigging fountain balls to the long range targets. He has 
the St. Vitus’ dance bad. It is very natural for a stranger 
who sees him fondling a gun to want to bet five to one 
that he couldn’t hit the side of a house, till after the 
shooting. It looks like a sure win when the rifle starts 
up for the jerky shoulder by yanks and fits, but the shot 
is made the instant the sights are in line. Then the gun 
goes kiting again, and the five bullet holes in a target 50 
feet away can usually be covered with a quarter, and occa- 
sionally with a dime. 
Rarer 

Buff Rosenbaum is counted one of the best shots on 
the Bowery. He is credited with putting 100 shots ina 
¥,-inch circle at 50 feet without a break. A gallery man 
taught him how to hold a rifle when he was a boy, and 
ever since he has been at it. The man who loads the 
rifles is usually the best shot present, but he takes pains 
to tell the customer that 35 out of a possible 50 is pretty 
good ‘shooting, and doesn’t do any better to speak of 
when appeapled to. Still he is anxious that the shooter 
understand that better scores could probably be made by 
the shooter if he’d only practice a little. 

The gallery keepers are a class by themselves. Gordon, 
the pistol shot, keeps one place; the three O’Brien 
brothers, who do fancy rifle and pistol shooting, another ; 
Oklahoma Bill, the long-haired showman, hunter and trap- 
per, is there; Collins, noted as a gallery keeper, has a 
place among the rest, and Coney Island Dan is a way 
down Park row. Some of them have done game shooting 
and some of the attendants were pigeon shots years ago. 
All of them can tell stories, but they hear so many that 
they are diffident about imposing their yarns on the casual 
visitor. 

“TI wish I had the nerve of some that come here,” one 
man remarked. “Why, say! If the elevated there were to 
begin to crawl I’d be able to face it with a .22. But 
they’re not all nervy enough to shoot the eyes out of a 
1,200-pound grizzly. One fellow came in one night. ‘Say,’ 
he said, ‘lemme have a gun, quick.” He grabbed one and 
put seventeen shots into the floor before I could grab 
him—thought he was shooting bugs and snakes. 

“IT see some come here that are pretty good shots. 
People from up town most all stop in some of the gal- 
leries—the bells outside remind ’em of fast shooting 
at the target—and try their hand for fun. Once in a while 
one of the quiet fellows says to another: 

“<?Tisn’t like the gun I used last fall, eh? 

“*Hardly. Do you s’pose you’d been anywhere now if 
you'd had that little pop?’ 

“ ‘Oh, I wouldn’t be surprised—up a tree most likely.’ 
Then there’s a little laugh and maybe one of the women 
sort of shudders. When I hear that sort of talk I thinks 
—well, the others don’t talk that way. They whoop 
around and bang all over——. Oh, no, they ain’t trying to 
shoot, just banging dround a bit for fun. Where they 
come from every shot has to count. You'd be surprised 
to hear what lots of game gets killed right here on the 
Bowery. Let’s see! I had seven tigers killed to-day by 
one man, and four or nine elephants, I’ve forgot which, 
and shiploads of deer. I told him how to work the grip. 
Another hadn’t been to Afrike, but out West done a little 
shooting. Used to shoot prairie dogs while riding along 
on horseback—prairie dogs "bout as big as one of them 
stray dogs on Madison street!” 

“Are soldiers pretty good shots?” was asked. 

“Naw-w!” was the reply. “The poorest of the bunch, 
including sailors. See that target over there, the one 
with the 4-inch bullseye? That’s the one they rig the 
bell on so much, and make people think they’re dandies. 
They can’t hit those mice up there once in five shots. They 
average about as low as anybody comes in. Why, one 
night there was a boy come in that learned to shoot last 
spring, and there were nine or ten soldiers here—all 
sober, too—and one of them says to another: 

“You couldn’t beat this Johnny here,’ and they paid 
for Johnny’s shots. Why, he beat them all at everything. 
and you could beat him and give him half the points.” 
(Notice the sublety of that.) 

Rae 

The gallery man ‘is a wanderer as a rule. He likes to 
see the length and breadth of the land, and so it happens 
that about the middle of the fall a number of shooting 
galleries are put in which last till the days of budding 
leaves, when the thumning gas engine finds its way to the 
curiosity shop junk dealers, the riddled cireus posters 
and boards go into the fire and the targets and 34-inch 
iron backing are mounted in covered wagons, or taken to 


the seaside away from the hurly-burly of Bowery life. 
There are many traveling galleries on the road. They 
stop at country villages and inland cities, and the boys 
and men take shots at the novel targets at the rate of three 
shots for five cents. If there are fields, the ranges are 
increased to 50 or 100 yards. If not, 15 or 20 feet, the 
length of the wagon box, serves. The gallery box is home 
as well as living, for the men sleep in it, and dream there, 
perhaps, of the Bowery when the lean horses rattle their 


chains or shoes. 
Ree 


_ The profits of the gallery are uncertain. Just now there 
is a rush of shooting which began with the first rumors 
of war and will hang on for months yet, perhaps for 
years. Talk of war means talk of guns, and talk of guns 
brought the young and old to “brush up a little.” Thou- 
sands learned to shoot under the inspiration of the 
Spanish war; more took to learning when England set 
out after the Boers. As high as 6,000 shots a day have 
been fired in a Bowery gallery from six rifles. Clay 
pipes, glass balls and other breakables are purchased ‘by 
the thousands; cartridges by the 10,000 and 20,000, and 
even then there are unforseen rushes which require the 
use of a telephone lest cartridges run out. 

The greatest number of shots are fired by parties of 
half a dozen or so. The impulse is almost irresistible to 
many of the uptown visitors, and five or six men and 
women fire a hundred or so shots before they know it. It 
is among these shooters that the practiced eye of the 
gallery man discerns the real hunter and sportsman. 

“T can tell a snotgun user from a man who has always 
used a rifle,” a gallery man said the other day. “There 
is a difference in the way they bring the rifle up—you 
use a rifle, don’t you? I thought so. A shotgun man 
has to hunt for his sights and almost always shoots too 
high and too quick. And there is a difference in the way 
the riflemen go about their business. The fellows that 
know all about game shooting are three times as fast as 
the target shots. They seldom center, but never throw 
a bullet wild as some of the best target shots do because 
of nervousness. It’s mighty pretty to see one of: those 
old hunters come in—the way he fetches up the gun is 
easy and graceful. I like to hear them talk when I 
ain’t too busy. 

“There are some good women shots live over east of 
here—as good as the men, but ’most of them come from 
uptown, parties doing the Bowery and seeing China- 
town. They can do some good shooting,.and many a 
time I’ve seen a fellow wish he hadn’t, after trying to 
beat the hunting girl he’s been trying to get next with by 
telling her bout his shooting, because she shoots. I know 
one fellow that came here for a month every night so that 
he could shoot. Then one night he fetched a party 
down, and a five spot was in my pocket. He shot all 
around everybody just beautifully, and when the girl took 
up the rifle, it meant business, I tell you, but he was as 
good as she was, and it took too. I see him once in a 
while now, and one night she said: 

“ And so you taught him to shoot, did you? Well——.” 

neuen 

The rifles on the counters are of well-known makes. 
They would hardly be selected by squirrel hunters, though 
they do shoot well and would carry 200 yards on a still 
day very accurately. The barrels are anywhere from 24 
to 29 inches long—the latter are made especially for 
galleries, and have to be purchased by the dozen. They 
are a handsome gun, and the best possible for the pur- 
pose. 

There are many kinds of visitors of the galleries. The 
Chinese are occasional patrons, and some of them do 
very good shooting—far better than the average. Men 
who cannot speak Enclish enter the places and shoot by 
the score of times. Small boys and old men meet and 
enter into friendly competition over the rifle sights. 
Hunters who have pursued game into its most distant 
retreats vie with the local celebriety for the fun of it, and 
wotnen of every color take their turns at the rifle butts. 
Outside the bells jingle; inside the rifles pant—none are 
free from the charm of the rifle. 

Raymonp S. SPEARs. 





Oklahoma Bill gives this advice to gallery shooters: 
“Stand straight up, and when shooting in a gallery never 
lay down on the counter to rest your arm, for if you 
once get into that habit it is hard to break off. Stand 
erect, and place your right foot 6 inches behind the left 
foot, with the hollow of the right foot opposite the left 
heel; in taking aim, be as quick as possible, catch the 
sight as soon as you can, for the longer you hold the gun 
to your shoulder trying to get better aim, the more shakey 
your nerves will get, and your eye may become watery. 
The first sight is always the best, as shooting is nothing 
more or less than good eyesight and steady nerves. 

“To do fancy shooting with the aid of the looking-glass, 
stand with your back toward the target, place the rifle on 
your right shoulder so that it will balance, grasp the small 
of the stock with your right hand, the thumb on the 
trigger, place the glass in the left hand, and between the 
thumb and forefinger, rest the hand on the stock of the 
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rifle between the butt and the small of the me look 
in the glass and keep moving until you get the muzzle and 
rear sight on a line just the same as shooting from the 
shoulder. It may take some time and patience at first, but 


when you once get the idea it is dead easy. Other shots’ 
may be done the same way—viz.: on top of head, over> ° 


left arm, between the legs, etc.” 

And. to youngsters who are ambitious to try, the de- 
lights of roughing it in the West, he says: “If you have 
always been used to living in a city and have kind 
parents to look after you, plenty to eat, a good bed to 
sleep in, then you should be content with your lot, for 
you have not the slightest idea what roughing it means. 
I myself as well as hundreds of others have on several 
occasions passed many a long and weary night on the 
prairie with my saddle for a pillow, and nothing. but the 
canopy of heaven for my cover. Rheumatism is a com- 
mon ailment among hunters and trappers; it-is a hard and 
dangerous life, and I have never known of one instance 
where the hunter and trapper ever accumulated any 
amount of wealth. You can go in any Western village 
and see old men bent with age and scarcely able to walk 
about, and if you should engage in any conversation 
with them, two-thirds of them will tell you they were 
hunters and trappers, and that they are now so crippled 
from exposure, that they are not able to do any work. 
Such is the case in all my experience, and I was brought 
up with the gun in my hand, and at the age of fourteen 
I could market as much game as some of the men.” 





One hears some good stories in the Bowery shooting 
galleries when business is slack. Here is one Oklahoma 
Bill repeats, as told by Tom Black. “Tom,” Bill pre- 
faces, “was the greatest hunter and trapper of his day, 
and he was the biggest liar that ever trod in shoes. The 


following is one of his lies that he often tells the people * 


in barrooms when he feels good: 

“‘One day I was out a-huntin’ and I was tired and 
sot down to rest, rite along the edge of the Missoury 
River, and I looked up and seen 16 Injuns comin’ down 
the river in a canoe.- I knowed if they got hold of me 
they would try to scalp me, so I jist waited till they got 
about 25 yards off. I was layin’ down behind a stump, 
and I raised my rifle and let go at ’em, and killed 6 of ’em., 
and as soon as the others heard the shot and seen 6 of 
their party fall dead, they seen my head stickin’ up behind 
the stump, and they made for the shore and started for 
me with their war-whoops. I was just a little skeered when 
I looked up and seen ee was just 10-of ’em, so when 
they got tp to me I went at ’em with the butt of my 
rifle and killed 5 more of ’em; then I dropped my rifle and 


went at ’em rough and tumble and killed 2 more with my: 


fist; the other 3 got hold of me and throwed me down 
right close to the edge of the river, so I got hold of 
one of them and held his head in the edge of the river, and 
with my other hand I held another by the throat and 
kicked at the 3d one with both feet. I kept this up for 
about 20 minutes, and then I fainted away, and when I 
come too, I saw the one I held in the edge of the river 
was drowned, and the one I held by the throat was choked 
to death, and the one I kicked was still alive, sq I 
took my huntin’ knife and finished him. I tell you, boys, 
that was the worst fight I ever had with the Injuns.’” 


The Sportsman Tourist. 


Our Opening Day. 


A Vancouver’s Island Idyl. 


SEPTEMBER first ovened fair. A sweet south wind, soft 
as a woman’s kiss, drifted the early morning mist in 
wreaths from off the beaver meadows, and the solemn 
stillness of the deep fir forests was only occasionally 
broken by the red squirrel’s hungry breakfast chatter. 

Late on the evening of Aug. 31 we had risen from our 








dry old battered editorial chair, a chair well seasoned ~ 


with red hot editorial swear words, and we had vowed to 
our august and proof-bedraggled selves that on the mor- 
row—it being the opening day for mowitch, which in the 
rich and effete East reads ‘“deer’—we should take a 
solitary jollification to our venison-hungry selves, and 
stalk the wily buck for a spell, leaving the poor old 
printing push to the tender mercies of the “devil.” There- 
fore it is that we open this scrawl with a faint attempt 
at a description of how the fresh air felt and smelt to 
ourselves as, with Eph the Reliable of old Sharp’s make 
in our itching hand, we quietly traversed certain timbered 
ridges, intersected by small meadows, on our way to a 
pet spot. 

The air was almost quiet; in the deep timber quite so. 
A flicker heliographed an orange-scarlet signal for an 
instant from his shield-like wing as he crossed a beam 
from the rising sun. Then speeding into the forest 
gloom, he disappeared, and the squirrel chippered a 
volley of bad words after him at being fooled into the 
belief that a hawk had swooped at him, causing him to 
drop a fat cone, and to swallow a juicy kernel so hastily 
that he quite lost the delightful titillation of the palate 
that should by rights have been his. 

The frightful scrambling he made among the fallen 
leaves to recover that sweet fir cone deluded me for an 
instant into the belief that a deer had sprung up. The 
next instant, however, a little winter wren told me, “No! 
no! No! no!” and I went on my way with quickened 
steps, as the fast rising sun warned me that my chance 
for a deer that morning would soon be over. 

In due time I reached the edge of the ridges where 
the last one sloped down steeply into a tract of swampy 
land, overgrown with trees and bushes of every in- 
digenous species. This would seem to be a queer place 
to search for deer, but, knowing their habits from long 
experience, I felt reasonably sure of at least seeing one, 
and quite hopeful of being able to get a shot. The deer 
in these parts, during the early part of the season, live 


in these thick, tangled swamps and windfalls. They © 


come out on the more open ridges at night, to feed and 
play about on the dry, sandy ground. At daybreak they 
move toward their day haunts, in which, if a place like I 
now see before me, it is useless to hunt for them, as 


no ¢are and precaution will prevent the hunter’s approach 
being heard by ‘the sharp-eared beauties. Therefore it 
is on the edges of these haunts that one is most likely 
to get a shot’ as they move toward cover in the early 
morning. So I had made for the rim in this hope. 

I had ‘now quite got out of the deep woods, and for 
some time had been traveling over comparatively open 
ground, covered with dry twigs, short sallal and huckle- 


' berry bushes. _ Reaching the slope, I went part way 


down and stopped by a big fallen tree to rest after my 


‘ sharp walk, smoke, and. take a “tloosh naanitch’—a 


good look. Nothing was in sight, and no sound broke 
the quiet but the faint rustle of the maple leaves on the 
trees.in the hollow and the occasional croak of a tree 
frog. Suddenly, the silence was sharply broken by an 
unmistakable sound—the noise of deer jumping among 
the undergrowth. The sounds came from a deep gully 
to my right, which cut the hill diagonally, the head of it 
leaving the brow far to the right, while the foot de- 
bouched into the swamp almost directly below me. 
At first the sounds were at some distance, but so still 
and clear was the air that one could hear them dis- 


 tinctly. Several seconds elapsed before I could discern 


any movement, and that was nearly at the foot of the 
gully, where, over a clear spot in the brush, passed one, 
two, three, deer—two does and a prong buck. Pretty 
as pictures, and, oh! how productive of water in the 
mouth! Out of sight they passed, to reappear in another 
instant on a clear. knoll under some trees at the very 
edge of the thick swamp. A sharp whistle brought them 
up standing, but appearing so dimly in the gloom of 
the trees that to select the buck ,was impossible. Eph 
had been at my shoulder. long before; just naturally 
climbed there himself, did Eph. So, taking aim at the 
likeliest looking deer, I fired. A vision of a white leg 
wildly kicking as its helpless owner rolled down the 
knoll, told. me that venison steak would be mine shortly, 
and the sound of one heavy crash in the thicket told that 
its lucky companions had vanished into sanctuary. 

Getting to the spot as quickly as possible, I found 
the buck with a broken spine. A second shot ended his 
pain, and then I sat and cogitated. Those deer were 
alarmed when they came down the gully. One of two 
things had caused that panic. Some other hunter on the 
ridges, or a hearing or scent of me while crossing the 
high ground, had sent them scurrying for the ravine, 
down which they had been accustomed to travel, as 
affording them safe shelter to the very verge of the 
swamp itself. This last theory I think the correct one. 
Alas! they did not judge that I, walking straight, would 
intersect that fatal cafion at the critical point. After a 
smoke, I gralloched him, trussed him up, making pack 
straps of his pretty legs, and started up the hill with 
him. 

The, sun is well up now, and the shade of the heavy 
timber is grateful. The wren teetered on the root of an 
upturned tree. “I told you so. I told you so,” she 
sang. The flicker lay plastered up against a dead fir 
solemnly thumping the hard wood for a breakfast (which 
reminds me that I am mighty hungry). The squirrel was 
chucking down cones from a big tree top, and apolo- 
gized for swearing so shockingly with a “kurr-r-r-r, as 
i passed. I rested on the trail where some white bones 
marked the spot where a martin’s body had been thrown 
two years ago. I picked up the tiny skull and extracted 
the delicate ivory teeth, putting them in my pocket for 
charms. So after a while I reached home, and oh! how 
heavy that deer was! for he was fat as mud. 

I was happy. So would you have been. 


MAzZAMA. 
Comox, B. C., Oct. 19. 


Gens des Bois. 


IX.—James M. Wardner. 


Near LY fifty years ago James M. Wardner traveled west- 
ward through the Adirondacks over a road that steadily 
grew worse, till finally, like Nessmuk’s trail, it ran up a 
tree and ended in a knot hole. This was somewhere in 
the neighborhood of ‘‘the Oregon,” a title given to the 
sandy, rolling country on the watershed between the St. 
Regis and Saranac rivers, once devastated by a cyclone 
and afterward swept by fire. Storm and fire had cleared 
away the primeval evergreen forest, but in its stead a 
second growth of blueberries and deciduous trees and 
shrubs sprang up, furnishing luxuriant feed for deer and 
bears and small game, while the numerous lakes and 
marshy ponds were full of trout and frequented by the 
various fur-bearing animals. . 

Wardner cut his own road for a time till he reached one 
of the ponds connecting with Rainbow Lake, and here he 
stopped, fully convinced that he had at last reached the 
Promised Land. With him were his household effects 
and a horse and cow. A few weeks’ Jabor sufficed to erect 
a cabin and a shelter for the stock, and a day or two more 
was taken up planting corn in a recent burning. The 
corn was put in “Indian plant” with an axe. A gash 
was made in the ground wherever there was space between 
the charred tree trunks or. roots, and four or five kernels 
dropped in, and then another stroke of the axe alongside 
the pest served to.cover the corn. The land received no 
preliminary cultivation and little subsequent care, yet 
from a very small area enough fodder was harvested to 
provide for the horse and cow during the long winter 
months which followed. 

Moving into the wilderness in those days. was not half 
so serious a business as moving to the city at the present 
time. _Men were content with the bare necessities of 
life, and got them. Everything was free to the man who 
had the brawn and the courage to take it. The only 
coin was the sweat of the brow. There were no middle 
men to fatten on other men’s toil. Capital and labor 
traveled under the same hat. Every man was his own 
boss. and every day was pay day. 

There were no sweet Saturday nights and sour Mon- 
day mornings. No one was chained to business. When a 
man wanted venison or a mess of trout, he went and got 
them—and didn’t have a guilty after feeling that perhaps 
his time might have been occupied to better advantage. 


Nervous dyspepsia was as little known as gout, and when ~ 


a man got a rifle bullet through his body they swabbed 


out the hole with a bandanna handkerchief on the point of 

a ramrod and left the man alone to get well and tell the 

a to his grandchildren. Truly those were the golden 
ays! 

When Wardner came to have a hired man, the hired 
man followed a bear to the top of Jones’ Hill, calling 
“Bossie, bossie,” mistaking its mournful cry for the lowing 
of the cows he had been sent to get. ‘Twice Wardner 
caught $50 worth of fur in one day. Once it was five 
mink, which sold for $45, and a “saple,” which brought 
$3.75, and seventeen muskrats. The second time there 
were one otter, one fisher, two mink and three or four 
“saple” and rats included in the catch. 


The Biter Bitten, 

What might easily have proved a 
pened to Wardner in his early hunting experience at 
Rainbow Lake. He had caught a bear in one of his 
traps and killed it, and being in a hurry, he attempted 
to reset the trap without the aid of levers. Wardner is a 
powerful man, weighing 220 pounds. Right over the 
place he was ‘to set the trap there happened to be a 
fallen tree resting at such a height above the ground that 
he thought it would be an easy matter to accomplish the 
trick by bracing his shoulders against the purchase above 
and bearing down on the springs with his feet. At the 
critical moment he slipped and both hands and one foot 
were caught in the trap. 

At that time Wardner was living alone, and he had 
no near neighbors. It was not likely that he would be 
missed, and even if his absence was noted and a search 
instituted, no one knew the location of his bear traps. 
Wardner, however, did not bother turning over such 
eventualities in his mind. Fortunately the spikes had 
not happened to go through his hands or leg, but the 
trap was pinching badly and the mosquitoe 
were stinging unmercifully. 
mane that bothered him most. 
or a minute he would never get out and that h 
be stung to death. He did not say anything, end he did 
not fuss over his predicament, but he admits that he 
sweated some. Three minutes later when he was out of 
the trap with bruised hands and a galled foot, there wasn’t 
a dry thread on him, and he felt as if he had been 
overboard. The way he got out was this: With his 
shoulders still against the tree he raised his free foot till 
he caught the heel of his shoe in the ring of the trap 
spring. He pushed down on the spring with all the 
force he could exert, and the jaws of the trap fell far 
enough apart so that he could draw his hands out. 
After that it was a comparatively easy matter for a man 
of Wardner’s strength to compress the springs still further 
and release the impri 


€ soned foot, and when this was 
accomplished he cut levers and set the trap as he ought to 


have done in the first place. By a curious coincidenc 
James Wardner’s brother, Seth, ase met with a pred 
accident, getting both hands caught in a trap which he had 
set for a sheep-killing bear at Vermontville. Seth felt 
very much ashamed of the fact, and tried to conceal it, and 


became indignant if an i i 
C y one questioned him as to the 
cause of his bandaged hands. . as 


fatal accident hap- 


u Ss and gnats 
It was this latter circum- 
Wardner says he thought 


Infallible Hunting Receipt, 


“Bears are not foolish animals by a long shot,” said 
Wardner. “They are the shyest and hardest to shoot of 
any animal in the woods. The only one I ever killed still- 
hunting is that one I have mounted in the house. I was 
after deer on a knoll, and he came poking along. 

That was a case where I took the direction an old 
darky gave me about hunting deer. He was one of Joha 
Brown s niggers at North Elba, and when I was 
inquired of him the secret of successful 
said, ‘I’ll tell you,’ and he lowered his voice as if he was 
telling a great secret. ‘The thing is to be dar when dey 
be dar.’ That was the best hunting instruction I ever 
had. It is easy enough to be before or after, but to ‘be dar 
when dey be dar’ is what makes the successful hunter.” 


Whi 


a boy I 
deer hunting. He 


Not of the Hunting Caliber. 


“Some men are born hunters and some men are not,” 
continued Wardner. ‘We had a city fellow up here one 
year that couldn’t kill a deer if the two were put in a 
10-foot pen. I sent him down to the runway at the foot 
ot the lake one time to watch for deer, and as it happened 
there was a deer there right close by when he got to 
the place. When the city man saw the deer he just stood 
and looked till the deer got frightened and went off. 

“*The fact of the matter is, Mr. Wardner,’ he said to 
me when he come to explain, ‘the deer didn’t stay there 
but a very few moments.’ 

“Another time this man was coming up the lake one 
evening, when he happened to see a deer behind him on 
the shore. He put both hands on the sides of the boat 
to take a good, strong look, and the next thing he knew 
he’d turned the boat bottom side up and he was under- 
neath. It surprised him so to go into the water so sud- 
denly that for a while he was lost. and didn’t know 
where he was. At was dark under the boat, of course, and 
it was some time before he knew enought to get his 
head out from under it and holler. 


More Men Killed Than Deer Still-Hunting. 


“Since they’ve stopped hounding we don’t have the 
hunting or the hunters we used to have. The old race of 
still-hunters are nearly all dead, and very few deer are 
killed still-hunting now. More men are killed than deer 
in some places. am in favor of hounding. It’s more 
economical of human life, for one thing. “ou can raise 
a good hound in three years, but it takes at least twenty- 
five years to make a good guide.” 


Personal Eccentricities of Am Washburn. 


Sometimes, aoe rarely, a woods life tends to make 
a man careless of his personal appearance. Old Am 
Washburn is a type of this kind. He has always fished 
and hunted, and knows and cares for nothing else, barring 
perhaps chewing tobacco and food. As for clothes, he 
would far rather live in a bear’s hide than his own. for 
then he would have hi; bodily covering renewed by 
nature instead of unsympathetic fellow beings. 

Am Washburn spends his winters in the poorhouse, 
but long before the ice is out in the spring he boards a 
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freight train and travels to Rainbow Lake. He knows 


that Jim. Wardner has a soft spot in his heart for a- 


woodsman, even though his beard is in ropes like the tag- 
locks of a sheep and the tobacco juice runs down, to his 
knees, so he packs along his crutches and turns up at the 
back door about the same time each spring. There Mrs. 
Wardner meets him, and while she holds him off at 
broom’s length she sends for the hired help, and by 
promises of divers quarters and good cigars finally secures 
volunteers to wash up Am. 

The old hunter is taken out of sight and tubbed and 
soaped, and his roapy beard and hair is cut, and he is 
lathered and combed and brushed till he doesn’t know 
himself. Last year two pair of shears were spoiled 
cutting his hair. On this occasion one Bill Williams was 
sent to bury the clothes which had been forcibly removed 
from old Am, and for weeks afterward Am bewailed the 
fact that fifteen cents had been buried with them. Will 
iams absolutely refused to dig up the clothes, but finally 
Mrs. Wardner discovered the true cause of his trouble and 
made good the loss. 

Am knows what manners are, and is always polite to 
the ladies. On one occasion Mrs. Wardner sent one of 
the girls to get her a piece of pie after all the pie had 
been accounted for, and Am, seeing the shortage, politely 
proffered the piece he had been eating. When Mrs. 
Wardner was told the fact, she got up hastily and left 


the table. 
Bearding a Bear in His Den. 


Perhaps the most thrilling of Wardner’s hunting ex- 
periences is that relating to his killing a bear in its den. 
Wardner tells the story in a very matter of fact way. 
He tracked the bear in the snow to a ledge on the point of 
Loon Lake Mountain, and saw where it had disappeared 
in a dark crevice under the ledge. His brother and he 
had been hunting in company, but the brother had 
gone around the other side of the mountain, and Wardner 
was unwilling to take the time to summon him. He 
followed the bear in under the rock in total darkness and 
traveled on his hands and knees upward of 60 feet before 
he located the animal by the sound of its breathing. 

Drawing a Colt’s revolver and placing it beside him on 
the ground, Wardner lay down on his face and leveled his 
rifle partly by the feeling of the walls of the den and 
partly by the sound of the breathing, and fired. Dropping 
the rifle, he instantly seized the revolver, holding it 
before him with the intention of firing it the moment he 
felt the bear’s body in its outward charge. He steeled 
his mind to pull quickly, for if the bear carried the 
revolver back in its dash over his body he might shoot into 
his own heels. Fortunately for the hunter, however, the 
first shot killed the bear, and the revolver was not called 
into play. 

Erratic Course of a Rifle Bullet. 


Wardner once shot at a partridge sitting under a soft 
maple top with one of the old muzzleloading rifles then 
in use and missed it. An instant later he heard a sharp 
spat and saw the sand fly at his feet. Stooping down he 
found the rifle ball badly flattened and buried a couple of 
inches in the sand. It had glanced twice from branches 
of the maple top and gone straight up in the air and re- 
turned to earth with such force that he would undoubtedly 
have been killed if he had stood a foot further on. 


St. Germain’s Tragedy. 


Wardner knew Mose St. Germain when he lived at 
Big Clear Lake. He had a high opinion of his skill as 
a hunter, but said he was a bad customer and vindictive 
if he thought any one was trying to get the better of 
him. 

“I always laughed at one expression he made,” said 
Wardner, relating the tragedy of the old man’s existence. 
“He had two boys who killed themselves. Fiette, the 
first, attended religious meetings and got crazy about 
religion. He was afraid he might backslide, and thought 
he would fix it so that he would go to heaven while he 
was prepared, so he went out one day and shot himself. 

“About a year afterward Levi drowned himself. They 
found a boat on the shore of the pond, but couldn’¢ find 
his body. His father, mother and sisters searched for it 
for weeks, but without success. On their way back they 
stopped here. The old man went out to the barn to 
oe care of his horses and got to telling me about the 

s. 

‘*There’s Fiette,’ he said. ‘He go to meeting to get 
religion, and shoot himself to go to heaven. Then Levi 
he think it over, and he think he’tl go where Fiette is, and 
he go and drown himself. Maybe he never go to same 
place at all!’” 


Genealogical and Historical. 


Wardner’s original business was school teaching. He 
taught in Essex county, New York, and also in Onio and 
Michigan, and was always equal to his task of “straighten- 
ing out” the large boys on occasion. His health failed, 
and he developed throat trouble, which threatened to 
become chronic, and so he gave up teaching, and like 
Plumadore, found health and happiness in the woods. 

He was already used to the pioneer life, and knew how 
to handle axe and rifle to proper advantage, having been 
born in Chesterfield, Essex county, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1831, 
when that locality was only newly settled. - With his 
older brother, Joshua, he used to hunt bees in Poke-o’- 
Moonshine. One cloudy day when the bees did not 
work, the boys amused themselves rolling boulders down 
the 500-foot precipice toward the Albany Post Road. ‘it 
was in tke days of coaling and iron mining and forging, 
and there was a great deal of travel on the road. Every 
one who came along stopped to see the sight, and soon 
there was a procession of conveyances reaching a con- 
siderable distance in both directions, their occupants re- 

arding with amusement and no little awe the catapultic 
fight of the stones that tore through tree trunks 6 or 8 
inches thick and filled the air with slivers and brimstone. 

James Wardner comes of good old American stock. 
One of his grandfathers hauled supplies during the winter 
of 1813-14 to the American army at Sackett’s Harbor, start- 
ing from Lake Champlain at Westport and passing 
through Keene and Bloomingdale by the northern military 
road. A second military road crossed the Adirondack 
wilderness by way of the lower end of Long Lake and 
Bog River Falls. Tradition has it that our army crossed 
over from Lake Champlain to the St. Lawrence in two 
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divisions by these roads. His brother, Nathan Wardner, 
volunteered ‘at Plattsburg, and fought through the battie 
as a free lance. He provided his own provisions and took 
along his hired man to help in the good ‘cause. His 
mother’s father, William Manchester, also fought in this 
battle as a regular, and was thought to have been killed. 
All next day his daughter searched the battlefield for 
his body, only to find in the end that her father had been 
sent off on detached duty and was safe and well. 
J. B. Burnuam. 
In the Shadow of Katahdin. 
(Continued from page 343.) 

BREAKFAST over, next morning there was trouble m 
camp. Wilbert balked. It came about in this way: 
Lide and I were for making tracks toward Lake Milli- 
nockett and the Spencer Brothers’ Camp. Wilbert 
argued that he had found excellent bed and board, and 
deer sign was plentiful enough to suit him. Matters were 
finally settled satisfactorily to all concerned. Wilbert 
stayed where he was, and Lide and I made tracks fer 
the promised land. Wilbert agreed to follow later, 
provided we should be successful in our quest. : 

The Nesowadnehunk road is not as smooth as Fifth 
avenue; neither are there as many elegant mansions 
there. Its Belgian blocks were laid by old Mother 
Nature, and she asked no man as to the quality or dis- 
position of the same. Indeed, it would seem she had so 
paved the way as to forbid the trespass of man upon 
her secret domains. Miniature conical peaks and Lilli- 
putian valleys, swamps, lakes and streams, the whole 
interspersed with natural deadfalls, are met at every few 
yards; and barked shins, peeled ankles, stone bruises and 
sore feet are the price extracted from the novice for the 
privilege of limping, creeping, groveling, grunting and 
swearing over eleven miles of this road by courtesy. 
Deer tracks, however, were as plentiful as cow tracks 
in a pasture lot. We saw hundreds of them, and in 
places the snow was literally tracked flat. We made so 
much noise in the crust, though, that no deer were seen. 

Maine miles are “corkers,” and it took over four hours 
to cover the distance to the Spencer Camp. Just as we 
concluded we never would reach there, we caught a 
glimpse of the lake through the trees. It seemed we must 
have traveled at least fifteen miles, but we had two miles 
further to go. Finally our destination came into view— 
and a most welcome sight it was to us. 

The Spencer Camp, or Camp Eureka, as Lide and I 
had the privilege of naming it one night, is neat, clean 
and brand new. It was built in the summer of 1899 by 
its owners, and stands on the carry between lakes 
Millinockett and Umbajejus. The camp is well supplied 
with comforts for the sportsman, the table being very 
good. There are spring beds, good mattresses and 
plenty of covering. Then the Spencer boys are royal 
good fellows, and do all in their power to make their 
guests comfortable. The board is $1 per day. If a 
guide is taken his hire would be $3 per day, making total 
expenses of $4 per day. 

We were met at the door by Fred Spencer, and he 
was a surprised man when he recognized Lide. Of 
course I was a stranger, but it took only a handshake to 
become acquainted. In the large room called the “office” 
a large wood-burning stove dispensed heat in abundance, 
while the board floor and the peeled, bright new log walls, 
hung with rifles, revolvers. knives, hatchets and cartridge 
belts, presented a sight to delight the heart. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Fred having gone 
off for wood, we fired a few shots into a tree to test our 
rifles, then started off on his tracks. They led to the 
edge of the lake, and out on the ice. It was one of 
those crisp, clear, ideal winter mornings, and we stood 
at the edge of the lake a long while, and gazed in silent 
admiration upon the entrancing scene spread before our 
eyes. For miles to the east and south stretched a sheet 
of ice, fringed by an irregular shore line, which was 
indented with bays and clad in dark green raiment, which 
intermingled with the gray of dead standing and fallen 
forest giants, and beautiful gem-like islands—like emer- 
alds in a sea of pearl—studded the glistening surface. 
The boughs of nearby firs and the evergreens bowed under 
a weight of crusted snow, and the ground underneath was 
sheeted in a robe of white. As if to add softness, a 
heavy frost lavishly coated every object, lending to the 
scene the grayish tinge of dull-finished silver. The 
brilliant rays of the winter sun fell from the pure un- 
flecked winter sky with rainbow loveliness upon the 
picture, and it seemed as if we were looking upon an 
enchanted land. 

Lide was first to step upon the ice, and as I followed, a 
large fish, a laker, perhaps, darted away from near shore 
for deeper water. Then Fred appeared rounding a 
point and dragging a large sled heaped high with logs 
for the huge wood burner. “Good morning, Fred,” 
said I; “can you show us Katahdin?” He dropped the 
rope ‘of the sled and answered: “Yes. Just step this 
way.” We followed to a spot beyond the point, and one 
of the most glorious sights it has ever been my good 
fortune to look upon was revealed. Towering into the 
cloudless heavens, far above the cloud line, stood the 
hoary-headed guardian of this enchanting region of 
mountain, forest, lake and stream. Dark timber girted 
the feet of the giant, and extended two-thirds up the 
sloping sides. hen through sparse vegetation was 
revealed the snow, which ever increased in density and 
whiteness as vegetation decreased. Up, up, far up into 
the northern firmament lifted the haughty brow of this 
imposing sentinel, and frowned upon the bewilderingly 
beautiful wilderness beneath. Seared and wrinkled by 
lightnings.and storms, and thundering snowslides of un- 
numbered centuries, Katahdin frowned down on the 
world before man was born, and Katahdin will frown on 
the world when man is gone. White and massive as the 
thunderheads of an advancing tornado, lifting above the 
distant horizon’s edge, was his crown this glorious winter 
morning; and as one gazed enthralled upon the giant 
and the dark blue, snow-crested, sun-kissed ranges melt- 
ing into the purity of the northeast and northwest, some- 
how, with each Least thstob, stéady as the stroke of a 
pendulum, something seemed to whisper: “God is here. 
God is here. God is here.” . 


. 
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We returned to camp; then Fred and Jewett advised 
us to go south on the Nesowacnehunk road about a 
mile, and climb the mountain southeast of camp. “If 
you look sharp, you'll find my footprints in the snow,” 
said Jewett.. “They lead to where I shot a deer the 
other day. If you follow them, and be quiet about it, you 
may get a shot. Anyhow, they lead to the Burnt Land, 
and when you get there you can sit down and watch. 
Perhaps that would be better than walking, for you can’t 
help making a noise on the crust, and that'll keep the 
deer running ahead of you.” 

We went as directed, and jound the tracks without 
trouble. They ascended diagonally the mountain side 
through a heavy growth of timber, whose snow-weighted 
boughs released their white burdens as we disturbed 
them in passing and liberally showered us from head to 
heels. This we rather enjoyed than otherwise; it was 
a veritable bath of purity. Soon a level stretch was 
reached, where the growth was hardwood. There was 
little underbrush, fires having swept it away, and a good 
view was had for a long way in all directions. 

Lide was ahead. “Keep your eyes peeled,” he whis- 
pered. “We’re in a good deer country, and we've got to 
move awfully quiet.” We would walk cautiously a ways, 
then stand and listen. With the exception of plenty of 
old tracks, the cries of bluejays, the steady hammering 
of large red-headed woodpeckers and the flitter of snow- 
birds, nothing of an encouraging nature was seen or 
heard for some time. Then Lide, who was in the lead, 
stopped, looked back and grinned. When I reached the 
spot where he stood he pointed to the snow at his feet 
and whispered: “Fresh tracks. Deer have been here 
within an hour. Look! They've been feeding off those 
maple sprouts.” Then he touched the pieces of crust that 
had been broken by the feet of the deer; they were per- 
fectly free, not having had time to freeze since the deer 
passed. This of course denoted freshness. 

We followed the tracks for perhaps a hundred yards, 
then came to a spot where fallen trees were piled in a 
heap. Here Lide swore he could “smell ‘em.” As I 
was green at the business, and had never smelled ’em, not 
to my knowledge at least, I couldn’t swear whether I 
smelled ’em then or not. Just as I climbed on top of a 
large tree trunk, however, there was a sound like boul- 
ders rolling down hill; then four white objects bobbed 
spasmodically up and down a number of times about 
a hundred yards ahead, and before one could say “Jack 
Robinson!” four of ’em vanished in the distance. It was 
my first sight of the white flag. 

“Why didn’t you fire?” asked Lide, as soon as he re- 
covered from his surprise. “Why didn't you fire?” I 
retorted. His mirth expanded in a sardonic grin, then 
my feet slipped off the log, my legs flourished in the 
air and | sat on the ground from a height of 6 feet with 
a jolt that loosened every joint in my body. 

We followed the tracks for perhaps half a mile, and 
were so cautious that it took over half an hour. I 
thought it was all time wasted, but Lide argued differently. 
Presently we reached the edge of the Burnt Land—at 
a point where we had almost an unbroken view for fully 
two miles to the south. With the exception of a trunk 
standing here and there, the country had been swpet clean 
by fire. The southern point of a small rise to the east 
ended here. and as we reached a place just opposite, Lide’s 
hand motioned Stop! I stopped short. Then Lide 
raised his rifle, leaned far over and fired. I jumped to his 
side just in. time to see three deer disappear in the 
edge of a clump of heavy timber; but just this side a 
dark shape lay struggling on the ground. I grasped Lide’s 
hand and congratulated him, for he had killed the first 
deer—a large doe. The shot was an excellent one, for 
the distance was over 125 paces, and the bullet had passed 
through the neck. 

We tried to drag the deer out, but soon gave up the 
job. Lide finally decided to return to camp and get 
Jewett. While he was gone I sat on a small knoll and 
kept a good lookout. I had been sitting there an hour 
when.three shots rang out a short distance away to the 
north. They were followed by a solitary shot. Presently 
Lide and Jewett appeared. ‘What have you been doing 
while I was gone?” Lide saluted. ‘Three fool deer have 
been feeding within 200 yards of you, waiting to be shot! 
Why, you must have been asleep!” I thought so, too. 

“Did you hit any of them?” 

“I don’t think so. They were a long way off. I fired 
three times and Jewett fired once. Then the deer made 
tracks for the heavy growth.” 

Jewett had a rope, and we hung the doe up and Jewett 
dressed her. He pronounced the weight over 100 pounds. 
It was near sundown, so we didn’t tote the meat out that 
night. Jewett assured us that it would be perfectly safe 
there, and would carry easier when thoroughly frozen. 

On the way to camp we stopped at the place where 
Lide and Jewett had done the firing, and Jewett went over 
where the deer had been feeding. “Come here. 
boys!” he cried. “Lide, you hit one of those deer, and 
hit it hard!’ We hastened over, and sure enough one of 
the deer had been hit hard. There was blood in plenty, 
and we followed the trail until Jewett said it would be 
folly to stay in the woods longer. Then we reluctantly 
gave up, determined to take up the track again in the 
morning. Lide and I agreed to hire either Fred ox 
Jewett to make the trip to the Hunter’s Home and in- 
form Wilbert of the day’s success, and induce him, if 
possible, to come out. 

It was warm in bed that night, but bitter cold outside 
the camp. The trees cracked and snapped like smothered 
rifle reports, and the lake groaned and grumbled like a 
fiend in pa‘n. 

“I tell you what, boys, it has been a cold night, and it’s 
a cold morning, too.” Fred’s voice awoke me out of a 
sound. dreamless sleep. I yawned and asked: “How 
cold do you call it?” : 

“All of 10 below zero.” They told me in Millinockett 
afterward that Fred was right. 

After a good warm breakfast we were ready for busi- 
ness. Fred prepared for his trip to Millinockett, and as 
Lide wished to.follow the track 6f the wounded deer and 
hankered for another shy at the Burnt Land district, on 
Jewett’s advice I decided for a trip on the ice. “You can 
travel more quickly there. and will stand a good chance of 
seeing a deer on one of the points,” said he. “You want 
to keep near shore. though, and look sharp all the while!” 

The Nesowadnehunk road runs parallel with the edge 
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of the lake for some distance here, so Lide- started out 
on the ice with me. We had nearly come up with the 
second point from camp when a doe,jumped up, almost on 
the extreme end of the point, and was off like a flash. | 
aimed quickly at the place where the deer disappeared and 
fired. We hurried over and found where my bullet had 
struck a tree trunk that was hidden by intervening boughs 
when I fired. Then Lide stepped further out on the 
ice and saw the animal hustling through the woods. We 
went on a way further together, then Lide struck out for 
the Burnt Land. a 

{ now went along the shore very cautiously, for I ex- 
pected to see a deer jump every second. If any deer were 
there, however, my shot must have frightened them away, 
for 1 walkd over two miles. without seeing hide or hoof. 
Finally { came to one of those gem-like islands and 
thoug:.t | would work my way across it. After spending 
fully twenty mintites to gain a hundred feet, I discovered 
I had-made a gigantic mistake, and I hereby warn any one 
who might contemplate a trip to Maine to shun all such 
islands as he would a pestilence. 

Fair to look upon are these islands. indeed, but look and 
be content.. Entice yourself not to stroll on one, for they 
are a delusion and a snare. The heavily foliaged timber 
hides a chaotic mass of uprooted trees, distorted roots 
and tangled vines. Then, when the lake gets its dander 
up it just slings everything adrift right up into this 
mixture, and the resultant tanglification can give a Florida 
hammock cards and spades and beat it out of sight for 
demoniacal disorder. Your headway is up and down. Six 
or eight feet in the air you climb, down you jump, three 
feet ahead you go, then up again. Hanging from the 
edge of an eight-story building by your hands in a night- 
mare is real,’ ecstatic enjoyment compared to a jaunt like 
this. To help matters out, cute little cakes of frozen 
snow shower from the boughs and dance and wriggl- 
down your spine and across your solar plexus, and gradu- 
ally fill your trousers from the knees up to the waist- 
hand. ‘Righteous, indeed, is he who can make a trip like 
this and not break the Third Commandment. 

For awhile the return to camp was made just as 
cautiously as the trip out. Then the love of nature over- 
came the ambition of the sportsman. A keen wind swept 
out of the ‘north—right down from Katahdin. Puffy 
clouds chased across the heavens and glided along the 
sides of the giant. but not as high as his lofty crest by 
half; and their dark shadows incessantly drifted over the 
unbroken sea of forest beneath. Far away over the ice 
to the northeast, just beyond the emerald point of a jewel- 
like ‘island, away down where the ice glittered like an 
ocean of diamonds, a dark object moved along. Was it 
a deer? Who can tell? 

Dinner was ready when I reached camp. I was ready, 
too, and so was Lide. We had followed the track of the 
wounded deer and: found where it had lain over night. 
Then as the morning track showed no signs of blood, after 
following it a couple of miles he gave up tried the Burnt 
Land without success, then returned to camp. 

That afternoon Lide and I climbed the mountain near 
camp. We kept a sharp lookout, but found nothing. It 
was near sundown when we reached camp, and a dozen 
lumbermen were there. Just before dinner in walked 
a sportsman named Snow and his guide, Guy Haynes. 
A very interesting evening was passed around the big 
wood-burner. Mr. Snow and his guide had hunted all 
the way from Norcross that day without seeing a deer, 
although signs were plentiful. They had spent several 
days trying to get a shot, but without success; this was 
owing to the noise made on the crust. Mr. Snow lives 
near Bangor, and is a farmer. He is also an old and 
ardent deer hunter, and ‘has met considerable experi- 
ence. His yarns were very interesting. When he dis- 
covered that Lide was & farmer, the hunting question was 
dead so far as they were’concerned. All hands were then 
regaled with an animated dissertation on the propaga- 
tion of pumpkins, squashes, turnips, cabbages, beets, 
onions and celery, etc. Then ensilage. brewery grains, 
garbage, compost heaps, manures and different brands of 
fertilizers came in for discussion. The discourse was 
continued even after we were in bed. The last I heard of 
the conversation ran like this: “Some raise the dwarf 
celcry for market, and others raise the giant variety; but 
for my part I say give us——”’ 

The next morning Mr. Snow and his guide departed for 
Norcross. Then the lumbermen collected their belongings 
together, strapped them to their backs and left for their 
winter homes to the north. George White, a teamster, 
stayed at the camp. He had a pair of strong, heavy 
horses, a tote sleigh and a heavy wagon, and was leit 
behind to tote for the lumber camps from Millinockett 
to the Spencer camp. Then from here to a point ten or 
twelve miles north another teamster would tote the loads 
left by White. Then another would take the loads at 
his end of the route and keep them moving. In this way 
necessaries were kept pouring into the lumber camp con- 
tinuously. 

When all had gone, Lide and I struck out for the Burnt 
Land, and we hunted as cautiously as ever, but saw no 
deer. Plenty of them were there, though, for there was 
an abundance of sign; but the deer kept out of sight. 

After a while we came to Lide’s doe, and as the carcass 
was frozen stiff we decided to tote it out. This was an 
easier job than I expected, and in less than an hour we 
had it down by the side of the road. Here we found the 
sled (left by Jewett the afternoon he dressed the deer) 
and so shifted our load to runners. It was hard work 
getting the sled through the drift stuff to the ice. but 
after this was accomplished the rest of the trip @ camp 
was easy. ; : 

Fred had returned from Millinockett. but without Wil- 
bert.' Lide stayed in camp the rest of the day, but the 
weather was so fine and.the air so bracing that I couldn’t 
resist a trip to a little bog where the day before we had 
found the entrails and hoofs of a deer which one of the 
enests of the camp had killed some days previously. This 
bog was perhaps two acres in extent, and was covered 
with ‘tall, withered. grass, and the snow was one network 
of tracks. Heavy timber surrounded the place, and as I 
brushed the show from the trunk of a fallen tree and sat 
down, I felt confident of getting a shot. I sat there fully 
an hour. and saw nothing but woodpeckers and snow 
birds. Then, suddenly. off to. my right and not over 20 
vards away, an animal loped through a bar of golden sun- 
licht. It was in and out of sight in a second. and there 
w2s no timé even to raise my rifle. In that brief time, 


however, I recognized the animal as a lynx, or, as it is 
called in that section, a “lucive.” I found it had been 
feeding off the entrails of the deer out of sight of me 
while sitting, but not over 50 yards away. Had I not 
on the bog, in all probability I would have got a 
shot. 

From the bog I made a wide detour on the south side 
of the mountain, and enjoyed some beautiful views, then 
descended on the north side, struck the road and went out 
on the ice of the lake near camp. 

Never could eye behold a scene more grandly, softly 
beautiful than I looked upon that evening. Back of the 
emerald forest’s crest, like a wondrous globe of gold 
floating in a boundless, purple sea, the sun was slowly 
sinking to his rest. And his soft-shinning, mellow shafts 
fell far out athwart a world of frozen forest, lake and 
stream, and touched its furthest limits with delicate 
fingers of scintillating light. Then his lower rim rested 
an instant on the western forest’s crest; lower, lower he 
sank, and seemed gradually to melt away, and far to 
the east, miles away, beyond the lake’s wood-bound 
shores, slowly, stealthily, surely the shadows of night ad- 
vanced. Now the dusky legions reach the eastern shores 
and the frosted, snow-fringed woods and purple islands 
softly blush under a last, clinging good-night kiss. 
On, on to the west the shadows creep. The sun slowly 
melts from view. But look on Katahdin—the giant king 
of these realms. From cloud line to his pure white 
crest he is a blaze of soft, reflecting glory. Yet up his 
proud, lofty sides the shadows quietly creep, and obliterate 
the rainbow tints in their advance. Already have they 
overwhelmed the lofty ranges to the northeast and north- 
west, but the king’s crown still burns. with the soft, deli- 
cate radiance of creamy pink, which gradually fades and 
dies; then for a single instant a narrow ribbon of 
gold gilds his crown, and, like extinguishing the flame 
of a candle, or the departure of a soul, in a breath it has 
gone. As if all nature were under a spell, no sound 
breaks the death-like stillness, and, as the dusky shadows 
have o’erwhelmed the land, so does a forlorn loneliness, 
steal over and oppress the soul, -for one realizes his 
smallness, meanness and helplessness in the vast solitude 
of these wilds. : 

Presently the holy silence was intruded on by a harsh, 
discordant sound. The rude jangle. of bells came from 
the south. Faint at first, the sound grew louder. What 
could it mean? The mystery was soon solved. The noise 
came from the Nesowadnehunk road, and the bells were 
of the horses that were drawing the tote sleigh on the 
return from Millinockett. 

It was dark when I entered camp, but the lamps were 
not yet lighted. I hung my cartridge belt and rifle on a 
convenient peg and started for the kitchen. The form of 
a man leaned carelessly against the kitchen door casing. 
I supposed it was Lide, and was about to pass. “How be 
you?” said a familiar voice. It was Wilbert. The old 
sinner couldn’t stay away, so had come through with 
George White and the tote sleigh. 

We were a happy, reunited family of sportsmen, and 
we sat late around the stove and “swapped lies.” George 
White contributed some interesting anecdotes, and he 
appeared such an honest chap that we took quite a 
shine to him. He was a stranger to Jewett and Fred, as 
well as to us. In his inelegant way, Lide rightly sized 
Mr. White up, to our satisfaction, at least, when he 
said: “No man can be bad that takes as good care 
of another man’s horses as that man does.” 

Among the yarns told that night was one by Jewett. 
Conversation had drifted to the subject of getting lost 
in the woods, and several stories had been told, when 
Jewett said: ‘Once I was cook in a barkers’ camp, and 
one dark night, about 9 o’clock, we heard a rifle shot away 
off in the woods. One of our crowd was for answering 
right off, but I told him to wait, and not to answer unless 
there was another shot. ; That fellow was green, though, 
and would have his way, so he fired. Soon there was an 
answer, and he fired again. This brought another answer. 
Then shots began to sound in a number of directions, and 
that fool of ours kept banging away. In about an hour 
we saw lights flickering in the woods in all directions, and 
in fifteen minutes our camp was filled with the maddest 
lot of men I ever saw. I tell you what, they were ugly! 
There were more of them than there were of us, and they 
came from another barkers’ camp that had located about 
two miles away the day before. They had guns, axes 
and clubs, and we had to talk mighty nice to avoid a 
pitched battle then and there. Finally they went away, 
but not before they had chopped every stitch of clothing 
that was hanging on our clothes line to pieces. One of 
their party had fired the first shot from a rifle that had a 
cartridge stuck in the chamber, and they thought some 
one was lost when that fool of ours answered. Never 
answer the first shot you hear in the woods, unless one of 
your own party is missing. It riles men who have worked 
hard all day to go stumbling about in the woods for two 
hours at night on a fool’s errand.” Ws. H. Avts. 


4 s 
Her First Outing. 

WE had been married just a trifle over two years be- 
fore I found time to take a genuine, good, old-fashioned 
camp. A friend and I had been making arrangements 
all summer for a fall trip, and one autumn evening as | 
was packing the grub chest, I heard a voice say: “I 
wish I were going with you.” All I could say was, “I 
wish so, too,” adding, “You shall go next year.” The 
next day John gave up the trip, owing to some pressing 
commercial transaction, and as I told my wife at dinner 
hour that she was to accompany me this year, her joy 
knew no bounds. 

Our luggage was transported to the river by rail and 
wagon. we following by train when the final day came. 
The next morning when we awoke, black, wet clouds were 
seen scurrying from the northwest; a chill wind blew, and 
it looked like rain any minute. But.to the query whether 
she wished to start on such day, you weuld have thought 
the sutt was beamitig brightly and everything auspicious 
for a pleasant trip, as she replied, ““Of course. I expected 
this kind of weather.camping out.” So we started, loiter- 
ing down the old slough, coming out upon the Father of 
Waters. everything new and novel to her nature-loving 
eyes. How she loved the water, the wild woods, the 
green fields and running streams, uttering exclamations 


of delight and surprise at each turn of the creek as new 
beauties: were brought to view. 

The camping place reached and all the luggage packed 
to the old cabin, we prepared dinner and had just seated 
ourselves around the frugal meal, when it began to 
blow and rain, while we congratulated ourselves on our 
good luck in getting settled before the storm broke. 

Then followed a week of pleasant, idle days, during 
which we hunted, fished and boated, her chief delight 
being to sit in the stern of the boat and float idly with 
thé current as the warm sun tempered the autumn air 
with a delicious, languorous sensation hard to describe, but 
most delightful to enjoy and appreciate. 

We did not get a great amount of game. for we had 
come out to rest, not to work; but we had just enough 
to keep the kettle full in case of company, and there were 
growing appetites that kept the surplus down if the com- 
pany failed to appear. 

We took long walks through the aged timber, watched 
the turning of the leaves. We watched the autumn fogs 
and mists settle over the river at eventide, and saw them 
rise and evaporate under the sun’s influence at dawn. 
We saw the wild fowl in the evenings as they hurried 
south on swift beating wings, and heard their gabble as 
they fed in the neighboring rice lakes, and we saw 
great flocks of blue herons on their annual pilgrimage, and 
heard their discordant squawks as they flew laboriously 
along the watercourses.. We saw where the muskrat and 
coon had been feeding the night before, and heard the 
screech and hoot of the owl in the big timber. We saw 
the snipe and plover come in on snappy, frosty evenings, 
and had glorious sport with them next day on marsh and 
upland. We heard and saw immense flocks of blackbirds 
as they settled down among the rice beds in the evening, 
and listened to their melodious chucklings as they fed 
next morning. In short, we seemed to see and hear, enjoy 
and appreciate every atom of the wild, wild woods life 
around us, and were happy and contented, with no cares 
or worries, and when it was all over, my wife vowed 
that her first trip would not be the last. 

E. K. STepMan. 





alatuyal History. 
The English Sparrow in Texas, 


SAN ANGELO, Tex., Oct. 26.—Editor Forest'and Stream: 
While I am not a friend of the English sparrow, it has 
occurred to me from my knowledge and observation of 
him that perhaps to some extent he has been unjustly 
assailed in the United States generally. My personal 
acquaintance with him, however, is of only about five 
years’ standing, and that in this city alone. 

He made his advent here about five years since, and for 
the last three years has been in full force. 

Having been a reader of Forest AND STREAM for the 
last twenty years, and having of course imbibed from 
the columns thereof that there was no good in him, and 
that no native bird could withstand his combative “crim- 
inal aggressions,” and being a lover of all bird life, wild 
natives especially, I was certainly sorely grieved for the 
sad fate in store for my little friends when I learned 
for the first time that their enemy of extermination had 
arrived; and you may be sure that I have kept a close 
watch upon him ever since, and now desire to record the 
result of my observations. 

This city comprises 5,000 inhabitants or more. The 
surroundings are principally prairie, with timber inter- 
spersed, enough for ample supply of bird life. In the 
city we have one nice park of about five acres, well set 
to a variety of shade and ornaimental trees, among which 
are quite a number of Russian mulberries, which bear 
fruit annually in the greatest profusion. The mulberries 
also adorn many of the streets and private residences, as 
also do many other varieties and shrubs, affording an at- 
tractive habitation for all of our native birds. The birds 
have availed themselves most liberally. A partial list 
includes red and white crested song sparrows, chipping 
sparrows, orioles, wrens, redbirds, finches, mockingbirds, 
scissor-tails, tomtits, grackles, blackbirus, vcuwpirds. 
American cuckoos, Mexican canaries, and many others. 
These birds were in bountiful supply, and on friendly 
terms with all, and cheering us throughout the year with 
their merry songs, at the time of the advent of this 
much detested “vermin of the air.” I have kept a close 
watch upon him ever since. 

Of course he has pre-empted every available nesting 
place in and about the eaves and gutters of the buildings, 
barns and outhouses; and his eternal chirrup, chirrup can 
be heard at all times of the day; but I have never yet 
seen him in combat with any of the native birds, nor 
have the natives seemed in any way to have abandoned 
the premises, but are still in full force and as exuberant 
of song and good cheer as ever. 

Just back of my office, on the rear of an adjoining lot, 
is a small grove of cottonwood trees now in full leaf, 
making a dense foliage, and the English sparrows have 
selected it as a roosting place, and every evening about 
6 o’clock they swarm into this grove for their night’s 
rest by the thousands. On yesterday evening I was 
watching them from my window coming into this roost- 
ing place, when I discovered quite a number of grackles 
and blackbirds among them. On closer observation, and 
watching them until the grove was fairly alive with bird 
life, and staying until they had settled down to their 
night’s repose, I was satisfied that at least one-third of 
the number were grackles, and that all roosted together 
that night in that grove on the most intimate and 
friendly terms. 

That he is combative and will contend for his rights 
there is no question, for I have seen them fight each other 
to the death. 

I remember reading several years since a communica- 
tion from Goodrich Jones to one of our local papers, in 
which he stated that he saw in the city of Waco, in this 





* State, a combat between English sparrows and a butcher 


bird, in which the butcher came out victorious, killing 
five of his adversaries in the battle and coming out him- 


self unscathed.. But Mr. Jones did not state which side 
bre-ight on the engagement. 
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_ Iam of the opinion, from what I have seen of him, that 
in this section of country at least, if not attacked by other 
birds the sparrow will keep the peace and live on jriendly 
terms with them. In other words, that he will only fight 
on the defensive. MiLTon Mays. 


AmericaniiEgrets. 


4 

NOTWITHSTANDING the law against killing the plume 
birds of Florida, the murderous work still goes on, 
although confined to the dense and far-away Everglades. 
These gruesome swamps hold many secrets; here and there 
the hunter and adventurer come upon refugees from 
justice, and here some of Uncle Sam’s deserters, with 
pointed guns call out, “Hands up!” to the intruder, lest 
he be some Government detective upon their tracks. 
Such characters, with others equally lawless, live by 
the chase and upon the spoils of the herons and egrets. 

As a well-known hunter of Kissimmee, on his way 
home from the Everglades with his alligator hides, was 
paddling through a dense cypress slough, he heard the 
clattering cries of some starving egrets. Stopping the 
boat, he went to the place and found that some plume 
hunter had been there. The ground was strewn with 
about a hundred carcasses of the parent birds, and repre- 
sented the last of that rookery. From the tall tree tops 
came the cries of the little ones, whose cries appealed so 
strongly to the hunter that he climbed the tall trees, 
an almost superhuman work, and secured eight half- 
starved birdlings, of different sizes and ages, of big white 
heron, or American egret. They were brought to Kis- 
simmee, but under the circumstances could receive but 
poor attention on the way in the matter of food. They 
were hungry little fellows, and willing to eat many things 
unknown to their native taste. 

So difficult are these birds to capture, on account of 
the tall trees in which they build, that after years of 
efforts to secure a pair for the yard, these from the 
Kissimmee hunter were the first we had been able to 
procure 

A few words as to the oldest pair, and this brief chap- 
ter is closed. While only cartilage and skin, as the 
bone was unformed, and being hali-starved, these birds 
showed a beauty in their snowy feathers and small crest 
and their strong piercing eyes. With almost deafening 
voices they would beg for food. They were male and 
female, and as with the great blue heron, the female was 
the bolder, more pugnacious and like a spoiled unruly 
child in her eating. The male bird was ready to eat 
what was presented; but she would beat her wings, shake 
her head and beg with a loud clattering voice, refusing 
to eat bread and milk because she preferred rare beef and 
minnows. The zoologist can never comprehend the 
nature of any creature by the most careful inspection 
of the stuffed skin. The vital nature of these baby birds 
became a most interesting study. Fresh from the 
cypress forest, belonging to the wildest of flying birds, 
they knew no fear, recognizing a friendship and eating 
from the hand, taking the finger into their mouths after 
the manner in which they take the beak of the parent 
bird. While the long, diiated throat would have its 
unswallowed food, the continuous qua-qua, qua-qua 
would keep up as long as food was in sight. 

When these young birds had been on the premises a 
few days confined in a box a venture to try them in a 
small part of the yard partitioned off by wire was made. 
They had grown strong enough to toddle around, and a 
fear that the old hens might attack them kept us on the 
alert, till the pugnacious natures of the toddlers showed 
us that no care would be necessary as to attack from the 
hens, crane or dog. With feathers ruffled, they would 
extend their long necks, and with a cry intimidate any 
bird which approached. Even Jill, the large crane who 
lords it over the entire yard, turned and walked majes- 
tically away, leaving the egrets to their own domain. We 
found the birds creatures of strong habits, even at such 
an early age, for they should not have been removed 
from the nest for several weeks. 

With the thought of the pretty picture they would make 
on the green lawn they were brought inside. Here they 
were restless, and paced up and down the wire, running 
up against the netting till we found they would have to 
be put back to their first quarters. In their efforts to get 
back the male hurt himself in some way, and grew more 
and more helpless. In this helpless state he dislocated 
one of the cartilage-like legs. He grew worse, but 
showed a tenacity of life that was marvelous. His case 
was pronounced hopeless, and after intense suffering he 
succumbed to the inevitable. 

The remaining six egrets were then gotten from the 
hunter, who had grown tired of them and had given up 
all hope of rearing them, for they had been storm-beaten, 
fed on improper food and were so feeble that they could 
not hold their heads up. Every effort to feed and nurse 
the little creatures was put forth. In this weakened 
state they showed intelligence—on the approach of a 
stranger would qua-qua a disapproval. From the tenac- 
ity with which they held to life we hoped from day to 
day to raise at least a part of them. One feature no- 
ticeable was the strong, clear, shining eye that lasted as 
long as life with them. No strength came to them, and 
the end was the end of all creatures. 

Minnie Moore-WIttson. 

Kissimmes, Fla. 


The Beigian Hare Fad. " 


“Just after I came East,” remarked Alexander B. 
Minting, of San Diego, Cal., “there was printed in the 
Heard About Town column of the Times a statement 
about the danger to agriculturists of the Belgian hare 
fad that has gained such a curious hold on the affections 
of breeders of pet animals from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
The note of warning seemed almost prophetic to me when 
I opened my mail this morning. A letter from my son 
tells me that the supervisors of our county have just 
passed an ordinance compelling owners of Belgian hares 
to keep them closely confined, and fixing a penalty for 
turning them loose of not less than $20 nor more ‘than 
$100. This all came about from the announcement of a 
woman living near me, that she would turn her hutch of 
about 300 of the animals loose. They had bred so rapidly 
and had become such a care and nuisance that she could 
abide them no longer. Now, the young of the hares feed 
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on the tender bark of young fruit trees in preference to 
anything else. As we are a great fruit-raising section, the 
loosing of a lot of Belgian hares would spell ruin for our 
fruit ranches. So a general protest against the turning 
wild of a lot of these rabbits, that breed almost faster 
than a man can count, followed. Belgian hases are so 
common out our way that people will no longer eat them, 
and I know one Los Angeles breeder who will give any 
one all the hares he can take away. Yet he paid $1,500 
for an imported buck, and $1,000 for three .does, which 
were the foundation stock of his hutch. Now he is 
doing all he can to exterminate what has come to be an 
unmitigated nuisance in his vicinity, as some of the young 
got loose and are doing all sorts of damage to fruit 
trees. The Belgian hare is a greater nuisance than the 
English sparrow. You people of the East and Middle 
West will so find it in a couple of years unless steps are 
taken to prevent the hares from running wild in. the 
woods and fields about your cities. If the Belgian hares 
were allowed to propagate at will for five years there 
would then be more of them in the United States from 
their natural increase than there are of all other animals, 
wild and domestic combined. The market for rabbit 
meat is by no means unlimited, as those who breed for 
this market will find in a verv short time. That satis- 
fied, what are you going to do with the nuisances ?”— 
New York Times. 


Duel Between an Elephant and a Lec motive. 


Last Friday the first goods train from Teluk Anson 
to Ipoh, on nearing the twelfth mile post from Teluk 
Anson, was brought to a standstill by Driver Russell, 
who noticed a big tusker elephant in the midst of the 
permanent way. A grand contest then ensued between 
elephant and engine. The elephant repea.ed'y charged 
the engine, and this game went on for nearly an hour. 
The driver occasionally backed the engine, and then 
the elephant would stand aside from the track, but cn 
the engine again going forward the animal would return 
te the track and renew its charges. The driver describes 
the onslaught of the elephant as most terrific, particularly 
on one occasion, when he feared the smoke box door had 
been battered in. Of course the driver could have 
charged at the tusker, but then the great probability 
would have been that the engine would have been de- 
railed. Doubtless suffering from a sore head at the futile 
contest between ivory and iron, the elephant altered its 
tactics, and, turning its rear portion to the iron steed, 
endeavored to push its antagonist backward. Here 
came the chance for the driver, who quickly turned on 
steam and gradually pushed the elephant off the line, but 
in doing so one of the engine wheels went over the hind 
legs of the elephant, and thus Mr. Tusker was disabled. 
The goods train then proceeded on its journey, bearing 
evident marks of the. struggle on the cow-catcher and 
the smoke-box. Several pieces of broken tusks were 
picked up, and these are commanding a good price. 
The passenger train was following quickly behind the 
goods, and Guard Fox, who was in charge, quickly let 
the elephant have one of his field artillery shots, and so 
settled the obstinate old fellcw. It is remarkable to add 


. that this same engine was the identical one that ran 


into an elephant five years ago on the line a little lower 
toward Teluk Anson.—Perak Pioneer, Malay Peninsula. 


The White Rhinoceros. 


NATURALISTS interested in the larger fauna of South 
Africa have for several years regarded the white rhinoce- 
ros (R. simus), which was found from the mouth of the 
Zambesi River southward, as extinct or nearly so, and, in- 
deed, the extinction of this magnificent animal was one 
of the strongest arguments¢that was advanced to bring 
together the Congress which recently met for the pro- 
tection of big game in South Africa. Recently, however, 
Major A. St. Hill Gibbons, the traveler who made the 
remarkable journey through Africa from south to north, 
killed near Lado, on the Upper Nile, a rhinoceros which 
he regarded as the white rhinoceros. He brought back 
with him the skull of the specimen, and Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas, of the Natural History Museum of London, con- 
firms Major Gibbons’ determination and declares the 
animal to be R. simus. 

Although it has previously been reported that a white 
rhinoceros existed in the Upper Nile country, no speci- 
mens have been brought out and submitted to the 
naturalists, and the descriptions given of the animals seen 
and killed there were so vague that they left it quite 
uncertain as to what it really was. 

In the notes in Nature in which Mr. Thomas announces 
this interesting discovery, he calls attention to a curious 
parallel to it in the discovery by Mr. W. Penrice in Angola 
of a zebra closely allied to the true Cape zebra, which is 
nearly extinct there. In the case of these zebras the 
species are not the same, but the relationship is close. 


The October Woodcraft. 


Tue October number of the Game Laws in Brief and Woodcraft 
Magazine contains the game and fish laws of the United States 
and Canada. The Woodcraft part has this capital list of con- 


tents: 
GRAN’THER HILL’S PA’TRIDGE. By Rowland E. Robinson. 
IN THE FOREST. 

THE OLD CANOE. 

THE RESCUE OF MR. HUNDLEY. 

KELLUP’S ANNUAL. By Jefferson Scribb. 

DEACON THROPE’S PIGEONS. 

ANY LETTERS FOR ME? By H. P. Ufford. 

Lg ISLAND. By Ove F Gunby. ‘ 


AT CLOSE QUARTERS: The Hen. S., the Plover and the Bull; 
A Nova Scotia Bear; The Panther’s Scream; A Time with a 
Florida Alligator: The Owl’s Swoop; The Dog Climbed. 

THE DOG AND THE TURKEY. By John James Audubon. 

SENATOR VEST’S SUNDAY PIGEON SHOOT. 

AUSTRALIAN ROUGH-RIDERS. By R. 
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American Wildfowl. and How to 
Take Them.—IX. . 


BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. i 
[Continued from page 846.) 
Black Duck or,Dusky Duck, 
Anas obscura (Gmel.). 


THIs species and the two forms which are next de- 
scribed are closely alike, so inuch so that by any one not 
an ornithologist only a careful comparison will _dis-’ 
tinguish them. They are birds similar in size and form 
to the mallard, but very different in color. 

The black duck is brownish-black or dusky, all the 
feathers edged with pale yellowish. The head and neck are . 
streaked with yellowish. Of this there is least on the 
top of the head and the hind neck, which are sometimes 
nearly black; most on the sides of head and throat. These 
last are sometimes almost buff, without any streaking. 
The speculum, or iridescent wing patch, is sometimes 
metallic-green and sometimes violet, edged with black. 
The bill is yellowish-green and the nail dark, while the 
feet are orange red, the webs dusky. Length, 22 
inches; wing, 11. The sexes are essentially alike. 

The dusky duck, better known as the black duck, is 
most abundant in eastern North America. It is the com- 
monest of the fresh-water ducks of eastern Canada, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and the New England . 
coast, but when it gets as far south as the Chesapeake 
Bay and North Carolina it finds its relative, the mallard, 
there in numbers as great as its own and associates with 
it on terms of equality. 

The black duck, while feeding almost exclusively im 
fresh water, by no means avoids the sea coast. On the 
contrary, in the New England States it spends most 
of the day resting on the salt water and only visits the 
inland streams, swamps and marshes tu feed during the 
night. In these localities it does not disdain such salt- 
water food as it may pick up, and in the early morning at. 
low water I have seen great flocks of these birds Sootles 


on the sand beaches and mud flats off Milford, Conn., 
where their chief food must have been the winkles that 
are so abundant there. 

_ The black duck is not common in the interior, though 
it has been reported from near York Factory. Dr, Yar- 
row-has reported it from Utah, but these birds were, no 
doubt, mottled duck (A. f. maculosa). I, personally, have 
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not seen it west of Nebraska, and there only on a very few 
occasions. The specimens then noted may have 
mottled ducks. It is occasionally taken in Iowa and. 
Minnesota, but so seldom that most duck shooters'do not 
know the species. Occasionally a man whose experience 
extends over fifteen or twenty years of gunning there will 
say that he has seen the bird two or three times. It has 
been reported as breeding in great numbers about forty 
miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

In mild winters the black duck remains throughout 
the season in Massachusetts and Connecticut, but some- 
times, if the cold is bitter and long-continued, the ice 
covers its customary feeding grounds, and its food be- 
coming very scarce, it grows so thin that gunners refuse 
longer to kill it. At such times it sits off shore in the 
sea, or, if the ice extends very far out from the shore, 
upon the ice, and almost starves to death. We have orice 
or twice seen birds caught in muskrat traps which were 
nothing more than skeletons covered by feathers, 

In New England the black duck is considered one of 
the most acute of all our fowl, and is very difficult of ap- 
proach. They often refuse to notice decoys, and. owing 
to their keeh senses and constant watchfulness, are not 
shot in great numbers. The gunners believe that their 
sense of smell is very keen, and will not attempt to a 
proach them down the wind, believing that the ducks will 
smell them. 

The black duck rises from the water in the same mat- 
ner as the mallard, and its note is-not to be distinguished 
from the mallard’s. In the Southern States, where they 
feed chiefly on grasses and rice and wild celery, they are 
delicious birds, but on the New England coast they are 
sometimes found to be very inferior table birds. 

In the South the black.ducks often congregate in flocks. 
of several hundred, resorting especially to little flag 
ponds in the marshes which they especially affect. Here 
they appear to have lost much of the suspictousness whic!) . 
they s — further ae _ often come readily to deco; 
responding as easily as to packing «f 
= yy hy eae ae ' >. He, 4 . . 

ore almost any of its relatives the’ black duck - 
seems to be a night feeder, and all night long its cries 
u.ay be heard through the u:-reh; yet it is, of course. well ~ 
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known that all ducks feed at night, especially when there 
is a moon, and the very common belief that the black duck 
does this more than others may be without foundation. _ 
The black duck is frequently domesticated, and does 
well in confinement, though often after two or three gen- 
erations it loses its characteristic color. Domesticated 
— are frequently used as decoys, and with great 


effect. 

While the black duck breeds chiefly to the north of 
Yhe United States, nevertheless many rear their young in 
Maine, New Hampshire and occasionally even as far south 
as North Carolina, though there is, of course, a possibility 
that the birds breeding there may belong to the next 
species. The nest is usually built on the ground, con- 
cealed in high grass or rushes, and the eggs vary in num- 
ber from six to eleven or twelve. They are grayish- 
white. with a very faint tinge of green. Mr. Geo. A. 
Boardman, of Calais, Me., however, reports that he once 
found a dusky duck’s nest in a cavity of a leaning birch 
tree about 30 feet high. The young, from the time they 
are newly hatched, are expert in hiding, and at the ap- 
proach of danger make for the shore and conceal them- 
selves among the grasses. 


Florida Dusky Duck. 
Anas fulvigula (Ridgw.). 

The general color above is brownish-black, as in the 
black duck, but the feathers more widely margined with 
yellowish, giving a generally paler cast to the bird. The 
chin and throat are always plain unstreaked buff, these 
being finely streaked in the black duck. The speculum is 
green, sometimes tipped with white, which may then form 
a bar across the wing. The bill is olive-yellow and there 
is a triangular spot of black at its base, near the angle 
of the mouth. The legs and feet are orange-red. The 
length is about 20 inches and the wing 10. The female 
is somewhat paler than the male. 

The Florida duck is an altogether lighter colored bird 
than the dusky duck and there can be no question as to its 
specific distinctness nor of the ease with which it may 
be distineuished if the differential characters are borne in 
mind. These consist (1) in the altogether paler colora- 
tion, the under parts being buff. streaked with dusky, in- 
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stead of the reverse; (2) the plain buff cheeks, chin and 
throat. these parts being thickly streaked in the dusky 
duck; (3) the black spot at base of upper mandible, next 
to corner of mouth; (4) the green instead of violet 
speculum. 

The Florida dusky duck, while similar to the black 
duck, may thus easily be distinguished from it. The 
general differences are much paler color and absence of 
streaks on the cheeks, chin, throat and fore neck, besides 
a difference in the markings on the bill. This bird was 
long considered to be a pale southern race of the black 
duck, but of late years-has been considered a valid species. 
Its range is a very restricted one and it is confined ap- 
parently to southern Florida. 

In habits it does not differ greatly from the ordinary 
black duck, except so far as its surroundings necessi- 
tate a difference. During the winter it resorts for food to 
the fresh-water ponds during the day and at evening flies 
to the shores about the islands, where the night is spent. 
The birds mate in late winter and early soring and the 
broods are hatched in-Anril. The nest is placed in heavy 
grass or vegetation. which is often so thick as to conceal 
the eggs. Often the nests are placed at the foot of a 
palmetto or other bush. It is said that many of these 
nests are destroyed by the burning of the grass, which 
takes place each year in certain portions of Florida in 
order to make way for the fresh erass for the cattle. 

The eggs of this snecies are said to he similar to those 
of the ordinary black duck. bunt are a little paler and not 
atite so large. Tt is altogether nrohable that all the black 
ducks killed in Florida may belong to this species. 


Mottled Duck. 


‘Anas fulvigula maculosa (Sennett). 

The mottled duck resembles the Florida duck in the 
characters given above. except that the cheeks are streaked 
instead of plain, the speculum violet instead of green and 
the general coloration rather darker—mottled rather than 
streaked. It is described hv Mr. G. B. Sennett as fol- 

,lows: Top of head blackish-hrown. margined with very 
“pale buff. Chin and throat isabella color. Cheeks, buffy 
hite, with narrow streaks of dark brown. Feathers of 
ast. wings, upper narts and flanks blackish-brown. 
margined with pale buff. Under parts buffy white. each 
feather with a broad blackish-brown mark near the tip. 
giving a decidedly mottled appearance. Under tail-coverts 
blackish. with outer margins of inner webs reddich-buf : 
those of outer webs buffy-white. The four middle tail 
feathers blackish-brown, the others brownish. Under 
surface of all tail feathers light gray. The speculum is 
metallic-purple, its feathers tinned with white. Length 
abont 19 inches. wing 10 inches. 
mottled duék described by Mr. Sennett as a suh- 


The 
species of the Florida duck, closely resembles jt, The 
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cheeks, however, are somewhat streaked with brown, as in 
the ordinary black duck, though the throat is unstreaked 
and the general appearance of the bird is spotted or 
mottled rather than streaked. The difference in color 
of the speculum in these three forms of black duck is a 
Teal one, and of importance. It denotes the average effect 
of color independent of changes due to the angle at which 
the light strikes them. 

Very little is known about the habits of this sub- 
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species, which appears to be confined to eastern Texas 
and Louisiana, and to extend its range north as far as 
Kansas. 

These three forms are so much alike that it is not 
probable that the average gunner will be able to distinguish 
them apart. They occupy different regions, and while 
their ranges probably overlap, it is not likely that the 
Southern forms are ever found much beyond the re- 
gions which they are known to inhabit. 


Maine Game Conditions. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have just returned from a hunting trip in the Maine 
woods. and the reports in regard to scarcity of deer are 
true. I not only found this out myself, byt heard it on 
every side. The deer have been greatly diminished in 
the State. Whether the September shooting has caused 
this or not I do not know, but I do know that there are 
not so many deer in Maine as there were last year. The 
chief cause of this is the great snow and sleet storms of 
last winter. which killed hundreds of deer and grouse. 
One trapper told me he found in one instance seven 
deer in one vard that were frozen to death. I went to a 
noted deer country this year and found very few. 

The moose are holding their own pretty well and 
are very plenty, but there is some talk of putting a 
close time on them next year. 

Some eighteen or twenty moose heads have come over 
Northeast Carry. Moosehead Lake, so far, but only a 
few were large ones. This fall has been extremely 
mild, and instead of finding moose on the hardwood 
ridges, where thay generally are at this time of year 
(Oct. 25), most of them were killed on low burnt land 
and on waterways and near spring brooks or low marsh 
lands. So guides who took their sportsmen on the high 
ridges for the most part did not get their moose. 

A word to the true sportsman. Never let your guide 
under any circumstances carry a rifle, and see that he 
leaves it at the home camp. A man who needs a man be- 
hind him to make “sure” he will get his moose by his 
“putting in” his shot. better keep out of the woods, and 
yet this is done over and over again. In some instances 
which I know of. the sportsman has handed the gun to 
the guide. and told him to shoot the moose, he was so 
frightened. 

Beaver are increasing in Maine. and if only let alone 
will be plentv. Their “workings” are one of the most 
interesting sights in the woods which one chances to 
come across in a canoe trip. BIRCHBARK. 





Nov. 3.—Not all of the shooting accidents are serious 
this fall, though terrible enough at the best. Now and 
then one comes pretty near being laughable. A Boston 
hunter, prominent in Faneuil Hall Market, is noted for 
his good luck in hunting and the amount of big game he 
lands there every season. The boys hold him in great 
respect, as to his shooting qualities. He has recently re- 
turned from a trip to the Maine woods. Reports say that 
he was not as successful with big game as usual, though 
he. killed a pretty big specimen of live animal. Coming 
out of the woods three of them, rather crestfallen be- 
cause they had secured so little game, a partridge sud- 
denly appeared in the road just ahead of the horses. 
One of the three guns cracked at the bird. It was a 
dead miss, but the game did not fly. “See me take him!” 
our friend said, and his shotgun cracked. There was 
great commotion with the poor old horse. The hunter 
had shot him squarely between the ears, and he was so 
badly injured that he had to be killed then and there, and 
the hunters had to walk several miles out to the settle- 
men. Luckily, the horse was not a valuable animal, and 
our friend of the market got off quite easily. But the 
story leaked out, and the boys in the market got hold 
of it. A few days after the guide of our friend who suc- 
ceeded in shooting the horse appeared. Then the boys 
advised the hunter to settle with the man for his horse 
and have no more trouble about it. “Pay the man,” they 
said, “and not be mean about it.” He had. already done 
so. and they knew it. But they allowed that it was too 
bad to deprive the man of his horse without remunera- 
tion. They have given the hunter a new name—a Latin 
name. Thev call him Domesticus Shooti Horsibus. 

Messrs. W. C. Harding and Theodore Ripley, of the 
Boston Herald, and their friend. R. H. Farewell, are out 
of the Maine woods, and have had great success. They 
went to Dana’s camp. Their route was from Patten, 


twenty-three miles to Sebois, thence seventeen miles by 
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the Eagle Lake road to the vicinity of Little Millinockett © 
Lake, in the Alaguash region. Though hard to reach, 
they pronounce this a great game country. They saw 
from six to twenty deer every day, and secured all the 
law allows. But it fell to Mr. Ripley to carry off the 
prize. It was a monster moose. His antler spread was 
57 inches, from forward to back tine 37 inches, width 
of right palm 12 inches, left palm 10% inches, points on 
right antler 13, left 10. From nose to crown the head 
measured 37 inches, length of back, crown to tail, 7 feet. 
The bell on the neck was pure black and was 8 inches 
long and 8 inches deep. The color was generally blaci, 
but tinged with gray on shoulders and at other points. 
The beast weighed at the railroad 781 pounds. The 
hunters say that they took out over 200 pounds Of entrails 
and blood, and that he must have shrunken at least 100 
pounds before getting him out to the railroad. This 
brings the weight up to about 1,100 pounds. It took 
four horses to draw him out of the woods. The head 
is being mounted, and promises to be one of the finest 
ever brought to Boston. Frank McKenney, the guide; 
tells them that he kept watch of the. big game in that 
section last winter; that the deer fared very hard in the 
deep snows. In the spring he found the bodies of 
tweny-six deer that had perished doubtless in the snow. 
He believes that the lack of deer in some sections of 
Maine this fall is due to the fact that they died in the 
deep snows last winter. 

Mr. J. E. Hall, of Bangor, has been on a hunting trip 
to Caribou and Square Lake. He tells a Boston friend 
that the deer are now on the hardwood ridges, and that 
they are hard to get. He believes that they are really 
plentiful in that region, while moose are more numerous 
than last year. He says he stopped a few days ai D. S. 
Cummings’ camp at Square Lake. Just before he got 
there Cummings and another guide had come upon two 
bull moose engaged in deadly combat. They were so 
interested in their battle royal that they did not notice 
the hunters, who watched them some time before shoot- 
ing them both. SPECIAL. 








New York, Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: Hav- 
ing recently read in Forest AND STREAM a not very en- 
couraging report of hunting prospects in Maine. I write 
to give you my experience in that State last month, think- 
ing it may interest those who contemplate a hunting trip 
this year. 

I left Mt. Kineo on Oct. 13 for the Northwest Carry, and 
camped that night at Nigger Brook. The next morning 
we proceeded up Elm Stream to the dam, a distance of 
perhaps three miles, and finding there an old lumber 
camp, we occupied it in preference to making use of a 
tent. 

I hunted four days, and in that time killed all that 
the law allows, and all by still-hunting. The deer were 
small—in fact, I only saw two large bucks—but there 
were plenty of them, and I had no difficulty in obtaining 
easy shots. I saw at least twenty. The moose, while a 
very large one, had a spread of only 45 inches. I saw 
afterward a finer head, and signs were plentiful. One 
ball from a .45-70 was sufficient to drop my moose in 
his tracks, but that struck him between the eyes. Two 
other moose heads were brought out to Mt. Kineo while 
I was there, and I know of three more moose that were 
killed in that vicinity. and this within the first week after 
the season opened. The Elm Stream country, I was told, 
had not been hunted over recently, most people beileving 
they would stand a better chance by going further into 
the woods. 

My success was largely due to the fact that I had for 
a guide Simon Mayo. of Mt. Kineo, one of the best 
hunters I have ever been out with. 

The large hotel at Mt. Kineo is closed, but the Cottage 
is most comfortable. I had my family with me, and Mr. 
Judkins was a most agreeable host. I will be glad to 
give further information on this subject to any one who 
may desire it. A. D. EtswortH. 


With the Woodcock. 


Orten when “chained to business” has Forest AND 
STREAM come as a welcome guest. and many an hour 
that perhaps would have been spent otherwise has been 
turned into an hour of pleasure by the perusal of the 
columns of this my favorite journal. 

It has been said that it is a long lane that has no turn- * 
ing, for after having been confined closely to business 
all summer, lately I have been enabled to take an oc- 
casional day afield. Let me tell you about one which, for 
this part of the world, we considered pretty good from 
a game bag standpoint, and exceptionally good from a 
pleasant outing standpoint. “We” included Billy, Charlie 
and Jack and three dogs. Billy is on old hand, having 
many a woodcock to his credit. Charlie had never killed 
one, and Jack could only go him one better, having 
killed his first a few days before, on Thanksgiving Day. 

Five A. M. found the three of us seated in a Gladstone, 
with dogs, guns, ammunition and grub safely stowed 
away, and a start was made. Billy was captain, having 
had lots of experience and knowing the country round 
like a book. It was decided to try some reported good 
woodcock ground about seven miles from town and 
about half a mile off the main road. Six o’clock found us 
near the place, and the horse was allowed to take it easy, 
as it was yet almost too dark to see to shoot, the morn- 
ing having turned out very cloudy. However, it was 
soon light enough, the horse was secured in a con- 
venient fence corner, guns put together, cartridges put 
into pockets, and a little lunch eaten for breakfast, and 
then we take to the bush. Billy said he had never had 
any luck just around there, and only tried it on account 
of what others had told him. We hunted it carefully. all 
the most likely and unlikely spots being thoroughly 
gone over, but not a feather did we raise. 

After spending about an hour here. we decided to 
try another place about half a mile the other side of 
the main road. Billy and Jack left the rig to try some 
snipe ground on the way, but Mr. and Mrs. Wilson and 
family were not at home. Next a patch of cedars was 
passed, and out whistled a woodcock in front of the 
dog. but too far off for a successful shot. The next 
bush tried was a mixture of swamp willows, lars, 
alders and an occasional cedar and balsam, Qy the edge 
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of this, out of a brush pile, the dog started a cottontail 
rabbit, and Jack had the first shot of the day and scored 
a beautiful miss, only succeeding in taking a little fur 
off the hindquarters and making bunny go past Billy 
like a cyclone, but not available for a shot. Next 
Billy put up the woodcock whose acquaintance we had 
made shortly before, but I don’t think he liked our looks, 
for he would not let us get a good look at him, Perhaps 
he was shy. A little later a partridge gave Jack a special 
invitation to knock his head off by jumping on to a log 
a few yards away. The invitation was aecepted, but Mr. 
P. would not wait for the answer, but slipped out be- 
hind a clump of willows and kept them between himself 
and Jack for 50 yards or more, so that the second barrel 
could not be used. This piece of bush was thoroughly 
hunted, but although both the woodcock and partridge 
were twice flushed, we failed to score. 

So far we had been hunting (to us) new ground, so Billy 
decided to go to some parts that he knew. A drive of a 
mile or two brought us to the place, being a fringe of 
popiars, willows, alders and cedars along the banks of a 
small creek, with here and there small patches or 
veritable islands of same out in the fields. In the first 
patch two woodcock were flushed, the first very wild, 
and after being disturbed twice and having two barrels 
put after him at long range could not be located. The 
other jumped up behind Jack and was brought down by 
Billy. The next bush was a hardwood of a few acres 
extent, and separated from the main bush by about 50 
yards of open meadow land. Jack was stationed in this 
opening, and Billy and Charlie worked down toward him. 
Presently Charlie got a snap shot at a partridge, but 
failed to connect, but a minute or two later, by following 
up its line of flight, Billy got a broadside shot and 
succeeded in winging his bird with the second barrel. 
And then followed a race. Did you ever try to catch a 
winged partridge? Well, don’t, unless you are in train- 
ing for a steeple chase. However, the bird was caught, 
and finding that only the outer tip of the wing was in- 
jured it was decided to take it home alive, as it was a 
young bird, and keep it with some pheasants already 
owned by Billy. We now entered the fringe of bush 
along the creek, and had only gone a few yards, when 
Billy bagged another woodcock, and a minute or two 
later still another. Then it was Charlie’s turn, he get- 
ting a fine bird, the first he had ever shot. Billy downed 
two or three more in fine style, and Jack missed a beau- 
tiful chance of getting a fine partridge by being tangled 
up in a brush heap just at the supreme moment when 
the bird got out almost from under his feet. This was 
too much for Billy, and he threatened to chastise Jack 
if he missed another bird. 

Now, Billy weighs about 220 pounds, and is all muscle. 
The threat had the desired effect, for the next bird, a 
woodcock, was flushed and brought down by Jack. 

We now began to work over in the direction of our 
horse and rig, taking in a strip of poplars on the way. 
Jack had been working on the outside of the bush the 
greater part of the morning, because Billy always gives 
others what he thinks the best stand, and usually the 
birds will make for the edge and thus give a good, clear 
shot to the one stationed there, but so far not a single 
bird had reached the edge; several of them may have 
started for it, but they were generally stopped by Billy. 

It was decided now that Charlie and Jack should 
take the inside and Billy the edge. Jack was evidently 
intended for a dog, for he had no sooner entered the 
bush than out jumped a woodcock just behind him, and 
as it rose above the poplars Billy brought it down. A 
few yards further on another was started, and about 75 
yards further two more were put up, one of which Jack 
wounded, but was unable to find it. The other was 
bagged by Billy a few minutes later. 

Rain had been threatening all morning, and it now 
began to fall in earnest, and Charlie said he would go 
for the rig and meet the others at a specified point. The 
rain was now falling very heavily, and as there was no 
shelter there was nothing left to do but to “grin and 
bear it.” It was out of the question to work among the 
dripping trees, even the dogs kept to the outside, and 
thus a good part of the best ground was missed. At 
last we came to a small patch of bush in the open fields 
not more than 50 yards long, in which Billy said he was 
sure we should find a pair of woodcock. At first it 
seemed that we should be disappointed, for men and 
dogs failed to raise a feather in going from one end to 
the other. We turned, Billy taking the outside and 
Jack again playing dog. Again this was successful, for 
bang! goes Billy’s gun. 

“Did you get him?” 

“Yes. Wait till I put in another shell.” 

A moment later Jack takes a step or two forward, 
and whir-r-r-r, out goes another with that peculiar 
whistling noise, right straight toward Billy, but turns 
as it catches sight of him and scoots along the edge 
not more than 3 feet from the ground. Bang! bang! 
snaps Billy’s Greener, and another and, as it proved, the 
last woodcock for that day was added to our string. 

A walk of fifteen minutes brought us to Charlie and 
the rig. Into the latter we climbed and started on a 
four-mile drive to some snipe grounds. On the way we 
had the pleasure, while passing through a swamp, of 
seeing a beautiful cock partridge standing on the road- 
side, but he disappeared before a shell could be put in a 
gun. Near the snipe marsh a country church shed 
afforded us shelter. Here the horse was fed and a small 
fire kindled, over which we were soon drying out 
drenched clothing, and eating our lunch at the same 
time. Half an hour later the rain had stopped, and we 
started out after snipe, but they were very scarce, the 
flight from the north not having arrived yet. Only one 
bird was secvred. A short walk brought us to some 
more good woodcock and partridge ground, but although 
three or four birds were put up, none was brought to 
bag. Tracks were now made homeward, and after a 
seven-mile drive we arrived there, wet, tired, hungry, 
but happy with thirteen woodcock, one partridge and 
one Wilson snipe to our credit—not so bad, considering 
that the first-mentioned bird is comparatively rare around 
here. 

During the drive home the following question was 
asked: “Well, are we not three blankety-blank: fools 
to drive about twenty miles, walk about twenty miles, 
get soaking wet through, hungry and tired, and all for 


the sake of a few birds?” The answer was unanimow’ " 
“Well, we may be, but we’d do it again to-morrow u 
we only had the chance.” . 

To those who love “nature in her wildest moods” o 
in any mood, the fullness of creel or size of bag is» 
the méasure of sport. Owing to the mild weather this 
fall leaves are staying on the trees very late, and the 
ever varying colors of the landscape, with its lights and 
shades, with here and there the vivid green of the fall 
wheat, the golden brown of the stubbles, or the darker, 
richer brown where the plow has done its work, the 
whole surrounded or interspersed by the glorious hues 
of the autumnal woods, added much to the pleasure of 
our day with the woodcock. 

Later.—The. partridge is doing well; seems to be 
quite reconciled to new home and companions. 

Jay Beer. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bobo and Some Bear Stories. 


To-day, Bobo, the bear hunter of Mississippi, looked 
at my fingers, and was glad. He could count them, and 
he smiled. 

About three years ago some sort of a malignant growth 
assailed Bobo’s left eye, and in spite of such care as he 
could secure for it, the eye got no better, and occasioned 
both Bobo and his friends much uneasiness. This week 
Bobo was on the point of starting for a bear hunt in the 
bottoms, where there were some bears using at a point 
that he knew. His friends got about him, and urge 
him to go to Chicago instead of the Delta cane brakes. 
He arrived here Tuesday, and that afternoon submitted 
to an operation which removed the troublesome growth, 
which was found attached to the ball of the eye, and had 
attained considerable proportions. The next day Boto 
was able to talk and sit up. and he declared that he hat 
never felt any pain at all, either during or after the us: 
of the anesthetic and the knife. The second day he gm 
up and dressed, and has never gone to bed since then, 
except at his regular hour at night. The doctor will 
not let him leave the room for a week, and unless Bobo 
frets himself to death from being caged up, we will send 
him back home in a few days better than when he came 
up here. 

The surgeon says he never saw a patient like Bobo, 
and considers his rapid recovery as most extraordinary. 
“Things never did seem to hurt me very much, any- 
way,” Bobo said to me to-day. And then he told me 
some things I never heard of before. “One time I was 
out in a dugout, with a friend,” said he, “hunting in the 
overflow, and I noticed he had his gun pointing right 
square toward me, and I told him to move it. ‘Wait 
till I get around this cypress knee,’ he said, ‘and I wil.’ 
Well, he waited, and just as he passed the root the gun 
caught on it, and swung back in the boat, and bang! she 
went, and he shot me square in the hip with a load of 
16 buckshot, at a distance of about two or three inches.” 

Bobo paused at this point, till at last I asked him wha* 
became of the buckshot. “Oh, I’ve got a good ma: 
them scattered up and down my leg yet,” he said, as 
though that didn’t make thuch difference. “There were 
two or three of them went out at the sole of my foot.” 
This accident I never heard him mention before, and it 
surely was a peculiar one. The full load of buckshot 
went into the fleshy part of the hip and thigh, and tra- 
versed the limb downward, some of the shot lodging and 


some breaking the skin four times, and really going out - 


through the foot. He told me this accident occurred 
at the point where we forded the Sunflower River on 
the first bear hunt I ever had with him, and they had 
to paddle up stream for nearly fifteen hours before .he 
got help at the settlements. It would surely have killed 
anybody else, and it would have killed him, had not his 
friend, Boney Lovell, been in the boat also. The latter 
had been through the war and been shot up a good deal. 
and had learned something of surgery, and he saved Bobo 
a leg right there. 

“Another time.” said Bobo, “I was out in the woods. 
where a man was chopping wood. He somehow let 
the axe fly out of his hand, and it came over to me and 
struck me right square in the thigh with the edge, the 
handle sticki-¢ up in my face. It stuck up straight in 
the bone of t e thigh, and I don’t see how it kept from 
ruining my .2g, for I felt the axe-bit cluck! when I 
pulled it loose. I had to ride a good ways on horseback 
before I got home, and I could not get down off the 
horse alone. My boot was full of blood, and I fainted 
that time, and near bled to death.” 

From all these things it might be inferred that Bobo 
is a pretty hardy sort of citizen. Indeed, he is one of 
the sort who lived fifty years ago, and he is a type- 
survival. 

Speaking of accidents in the hunting field, Bobo went 
on to tell how careful he always is in carrying a loaded 
gun through the heavy cane cover in which his hunting 
is done. “I was out one day with some of my men 
along on the hunt,” said he, and I had a good chase after 
a bear, and we were getting ready to head off the chase 
at a little open slough. One of the boys, Sam, was 
carrying his gun, full cocked, over his shoulder, pointing 
backward. I spoke to him to call his attention to it, and 
just then whang! she went, and he shot Pete, another 
man who was just coming up behind, crossing the slough, 
square in the forehead, and killed him dead. 

“Another time I was out with a right oldish gentleman 
who was a bird hunter, and who had along with him a 
double-barreled shotgun loaded with bear charges. He 
carried both barrels full cocked, and I spoke to him of it. 
He said he had carried a gun that way all his life and 
thought he knew how to carry one as well as anybody. 
Just then I heard the bear coming, and just then this 
man went off into an epileptic "tt, to which he was 
sometimes subject. His friends took care of him: and 
IT went on and killed the bear right then. I hadn’t got 
more than a few yards away before, whang! went his 
gun, and he shot a hole in the nd. Then, whang! 
it went again, and he shot his ’s foot off. How 
Sete de hte -eae eae, No one ever knows how 


it hai it sometimes does happen.” 
~ Bobo.and.i-heve tallied bear a: good, deal together in 


the four days I have been in the room with him. “You 
know where you shot the bear, out of the big tree?” he 
said. ane right at the foot of that very same tree we 
bayed up a big bear, one hunt since then, and. I; killed it 
there, and wé cleaned it right where we,did yours. _ 

“There are a good many bear at one place over in a 
ways from where we made our hunt, and the fact that 
there are some farms in there doesn’t seem to make 
much difference. Over on the Black Bayou there -was a 
fellow building a wire fence this fall one. day, he and a 
boy. The boy was doing the work and the man. was 
standing up near the house, and about then a big bear 
began to climb over the wire fence, trying to, get through 
to where it was used to watering. hen the bey saw 
the old fellow poke his nose over the fence he dropped 
his tools and made a running jump for a tree there was 
near there. The man saw him go up the tree and 
asked what was the matter, and the boy told him a bear 
was after him. The man grabbed his and started 
around the corner of the house, and right then the bear 
jumped down inside the fence and started angling across 
the yard. The fellow drops his gun right there and makes 
a flying leap for that same tree, and he went plum to the 
top of it in about two seconds, and says he to the 
boy, who was above him up the tree, says he, ‘Move up! 
Move up!” The boy told the story on him, and the fellow 
didn’t like it any too well. 

“A bear is a curious sort of thing, anyhow,” continued 
Bobo, a little later. “I don’t believe they care for folks 
very much if they find the feed good. One time a man 
come told us to come and make a hunt for a bear that 
was around his place. He had a trap set, and as luck 
would have it my old dog, Alcorn—you remember him? 
the one that had his jaw shot up so bad—stepped right 
into this bear trap. There was a little block of wood 
kept the jaws apart just enougl so it didn’t..hurt his 
leg very bad. I held him fast so he couldn't break his 
leg, and two of the boys opened the trap, and as soon as 
we turned him loose, off he went with the rest of the 
yack, full cry. We run that bear right around to. the 
field where we started, and right up to the watering 
trough at the corner of the house. He hadn’t. known 
it, but that bear had been watering there at that man’s 
house for several nights. He said his dogs used to come 
into the house, and his horses always snorted when he led 
them up to water there, but he hadn’t guessed the bear 
was right in his house, almost. 

“One time, at another place.” said Bobo, “I was out 
running a bear pretty near by myself, and I met a party 
of gentlemen, and they fell in behind me just as 1, was 
going to kill the bear. I ran in a way from my horse 
and killed the bear, which was just beginning to come 
down out of a tree where it was treed. I told them I 
was sorry they had not told me sooner who they were 
(it was Senator Poindexter Dunn, member of Congress 
from Arkansas, and some friends), for then I would have 
waited for them to come, up. (But I don’t see how I 
could, for the bear was coming down mighty fast.) They 
asked me if I knew R. E, Bobo, and I said I did, and then 
I told them who I was. They said they were looking 
for me, and to make it short we made a hunt together. 
Their dogs would not*run.a trail worth.a cent, but would 
quit, but I had a fine pack then, and we never failed to 

et a bear if they jumped him. Well, we found one little 
Feld of hard corn—it was right late in the fall by then— 
the. first field of hard corn I ever knew the bears to 
bother, for they like the corn when it is soft. I reckon 
they couldn’t get anything else to eat, and so took to 
this field. We hunted in there four days with my pack, 
and we killed 2.100 pounds of meat out of that one field 
for a starting ground. 

“Senator Dunn was so pleased with the sport we had 
that he wanted to buy my pack of fourteen dogs. He 
offered me a section of land for the dogs, but I told him 
they could not be bought. Jim Dunn, a friend of. mine, 
owned six of the dogs we sometimes hunted.together, and 
he sold his six to Senator Dunn for a half-section of 
the land. He not long after that sold the land for 
$3.500, which goes to prove that a good bear. pack is 
worth some money.” 


The Park and Its Benefits. 


It is commonly supposed that the proposed Minnesota 
park would mean locking up from the State of Minnesota 
the great heritage of pine. Such is not the case, as’ the 
following statement from. Prof. S. B. Green, of the 
Forestry Department of the State University, points. out 
in a clear and logical way in a plan, which he suggests. 

“The immediate effect of putting the reservation into a 
park on this plan will be very apparent. Two-thirds of 
the standing timber, to the value of $1,666,400, will be 
cut at once. This will mean the employment of a. large 
number of men, and will start a period of. great activity 
in the country near by. But when this has been done 
the source of wealth will not have ended, as in the 
ordinary cutting of timber. There will still be employ- 
ment in the park for probably one hundred or more men 
continuously, in the harvesting of $74,000 worth of annual 
increase, the building of roads. the making of, fire lanes 
and other employment; and should the United : States 
Government decide to locate a company of cavalry here 
for fire protection, there will be in addition the supplies 
for this force. This will, with the families dependent 
upon the employees, etc., probably mean the location at 
once, and permanently, of .500 persons on or near, the 
reservation, many of- whom would be in families, and this 
would make a large and permanent market for the farm 
products of the country near by. In-addition to this, the 
natural attractions of the section are such that many 
tourists would come in, each of whom would leave some 
money behind, and this would assist in making a’ per- 
manent demand for supplies by the hotels located here. 
It is probable that one or more sanitariums. would. be 
established here for the cure of pulmonary diseases, which 
would be open the year round. houses would be 
opened in the park, and the better agricultural. land be 
used for agricultural purposes. - 

“Tf the above figures are correct the proposed park. 
merely as a financial venture, will take care of itself, and 
as an example in good forestry and a place for recreation 
for our people it ought to be worth very. much.... Besides. 
from the purely economical standpoint, the establishment 
of this park would have’ the’effect on. the.surrounding 
country that the establishment of any..great, permanent 
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manufacturing concern has, and would undoubtedly re- 
sult in much improvement over the ordinary way of 
cutting timber in this State which so often has left a trail 
of stagnation behind it.” 
E. Hovca. 
Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, Il. 


In Iowa Game Fields. 


MarsHALLTowN, Ia., Nov. 1.—Duck shooters straggling 
in from northern Iowa lakes report dull sport. One party 
has been at Ruthven, where a hunting shack with com- 
plete equipment found few ducks coming in. The weather 
has been unfavorable to duck flight, having been spring- 
like and warm. The ducks are still in the far northern 
waters. Though the migration flight which twenty years 
ago made our Iowa feeding grounds the best of sports- 
men’s resorts has moved further west, there are still a 
number of excellent duck points in the State. The writer 
has in mind a rice lake where he did his chicken shooting 
this fall where the ducks drop in by thousands on their 
semi-annual flights. He does not care to advertise it, but 


will answer any inquiry from legitimate sportsmen. No 
market-shooters need apply. 
Quail are especially numerous this season. In a short 


drive through the rural districts I have counted a half- 

dozen bevies. A sentiment in favor of sparing them would 

exist strongly were it not for the fear that a hard winter 

might render the shooter’s self-denial useless by the de- 

struction of the birds he spared. Good cover is abundant 

- to the city, and good sport obtainable by an hour’s 
rive. 

The Gun Club is in a flourishing condition, and with the 
return of such members as have been absent at resorts 
and on extended trips to Europe and elsewhere, will 
hold their weekly shoots. E. G. Wallace, who is de- 
veloping into an expert target shot, came home from the 
recent Ottumwa meeting with second high average. 

Rowland Robinson is represented in our city public 
library by a single work, his “Danvis Folks.” It is a pity 
that a complete list of his books may not be found in every 
public library or reading room, for he taught the un- 
written gospel of the groves and streams as no one had 
done before. His sightless eyes turned backward in 
retrospection saw more and better than the unclouded 
retinas of others. With the exception of Ian Maclaren, no 
writer has given us such pen pictures, such character 
sketches. Pure as the mountain brooks he knew, sparkling 
and clear as their rippling shallows, all he wrote whispered 
of a brave broad man whose absolute knowledge of na- 
ture led him to love its every manifestation from man- 
kind to a blade of grass. How many of us there are 
who, rtterly unknown to him, knew and loved him 
through hi; pen and mourn his departure, will never be 
known. But I shall teach my boy to read him and 
strengthen thereby an intuitive love for the woods, the 
covers and the streams—the only heritage he may ever 
receive from me. Surely among the Elysian fields there 
must be mountains, brooks, low,lying lakes and wind- 
waved woods whereon his reopened eyes may feed and 
where his unchained feet may wander. Let us hope so. 

Moscrip. 





A November Afternoon. 


ALL the morning the sky was hidden by solid gray 
clouds, and a keen northwest wind swept across the 
dreary dun colored grass of the prairie, and rustled 
noisily among the dead blades of the corn. At noon 
the snow began to fall, the cold and the wind increased. 
The ducks grew restless and sought the cornfields for 
shelter and focd. They seemed to know that they had 
lingered in this bleak country as long as they dared 
to, and that the time had come for them to fill their 
crops with corn and then begin a long flight to the 
south. 

The man with the gun stepped out of doors. It was 
chilly, dreary. and the warm stove invited him to stay 
by it. He turned to go in, but thought he would first 
go around the house and look over the big cornfield. 
The snow was so thick that he could not see more than 
three hundred yards; but within his range of vision were 
mallards, apparently thousands of them, scores of flocks, 
all flying low and circling and wheeling over the corn. 
In five niinutes he saw a dozen bunches of them settle 
into the corn. He turned and went into the house, but 
the hot stove and the warm room had no charms for 
him now. He slipped on the old “dead grass” shooting 
coat, saw that the powder flask and shot pouch were 
full, dumped a whole box of Ely felt wads in his pocket, 
slipped a box of Ely waterproof caps in his vest, and 
picking up the gun, gave a look at the old setter, who 
got up from behind the stove, and the two old friends 
went out into the storm. 

A little way out in the corn a big flock wheeled into 
range and two shots brought down one mallard. At 
the report of the gun, thousands of mallards rose all 
over that one hundred and sixty acres of corn, with a 
roar and rush of wings that sounded above all the noise 
and tumult of the storm. After watching the ducks a 
few minutes the man and dog looked at each other. 
“Well, Sinner, they’re here and they are going to stay 
too. The way to do it is to go to the leeside of the field 
and work back against the wind; then the shooting won't 
scare them so much. We will sure get ’em this time.” 
Sinner, wagged his tail, and cut a few capers, which 
meant “You bet,” and they took their way along the 
side of the corn toward the far end of the field, the 
man paying no attention to a number of fair shots he 
might have taken at ducks that flew in range. The 
man and the dog talked to each other as they went along, 
and the great prospect for sport and the stimulating 
influence of the snow and the bracing cold made them 
so exuberant that they actually stopped two or three times 
to shake hands over it. 

Having reached the lee side of the corn just in time 
to see a lot of ducks settle in the corn a hundred yards 
out in the field, they walked swiftly toward them. 
Going slowly as he neared the spot, the man presently 
saw what looked like a cluster of small stakes about 
knee high... They were not thirty-five yards. distant, but 
no inexperienced eye would have taken these motionless 
stakes to he the upstretched heads of mallards, but that 


was what they‘were, and a man of good vision could 
have seen an eye in each of those inert looking stakes. 
Shooting where the stakes showed the thickest, three 
ducks were laid out dead, and the second barrel brought 
down one as they rose. Before the gun could be re- 
loaded, several good shots were offered by ducks that 
rose and wheeled over the field. The man stood right 
there and loaded and fired for more than an hour, taking 
nothing but easy shots; and almost every shot bagged 
a mallard. The ducks seemed to be so blinded by the 
snow, or so intent on filling up with corn before they 
started south, that they paid no attention to the man, and 
but little to the shooting, for the noise of the storm and 
the swishing corn blades made the sound of the gun 
seem far away: At last the ammunition was getting 
low, and the bag of ducks very heavy, for there were 
some thirty-odd of them. The man stopped shooting and 
tied the ducks in two bunches together; then taking a 
leather strap from his pocket, tied the two bunches 
together, threw the strap over his shoulder, and marched 
to the house. By the time he got there his load was so 
heavy that he weighed it. It weighed 98 pounds. Next 
morning the storm was over. The sun shone bright, the 
wind was quiet, the thermometer below zero, the ponds 
frozen, and high in the air long lines of ducks, geese and 
brant sped southward. 
So ended the duck season of 1874 in western Iowa. 
O. H. Hampton. 


Cilieade Deer. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Below is an extract from a letter written by Capt. James 
L. Bradford, of New Orleans, from Glenwood Springs, 
Colo., early in September. The Captain is an enthusiast 
of the old school—the “Sam Lovel” school—whose ardor 
is tempered with moderation. His record-of the chase is 
garnished by many antlered heads and many inches of 
notches on his several rifle stocks; but he knows when 
not to shoot, and his letter betrays an undertone of 
—_ at the unsportsmanlike slaughter of the Colorado 

eer: 

“ * * * T got back here last night from a hunt 
up in the high ‘parks’ about forty miles to the northward. 
I was gone just nine days, having only three full days in 
the camp, the rest of the time having been spent in reach- 
ing and getting out of that inaccessible region. I went 
from here by rail twelve. miles westward to Newcastle; 
thence by vehicle to Rawson’s Ranch, on the White River 
—the highest one up that stream; thence seventeen or 
eighteen -miles northeast by pack animals to the camp. 

“The elevation of the camp ground is about 10,000 
feet, and the mountains and peaks around it go much 
higher, the whole region being well watered, and all, ex- 
cept the peaks and mountains, generally covered with 
forests of aspen, Norway pine, spruce pine, etc. Prob- 
ably three-fourths of the surface is covered with timber 
and all with uncommonly fine grass, wild oats and other 
food for deer. 

“There were some elk, a few antelope about the parks 
and. as for deer, I fear to tell you the truth—I never 
would have believed such things. They are there by 
thousands. The biggest, fattest, stupidest things you ever 
could imagine. I went out on foot parts of two days, not 
traveling over two or three miles each time, and suppose I 
saw thirty or forty each day, chiefly does and half-grown 
fawns. The law allows each hunter to kill but two 
deer (no elk), and they must be bucks. I only went out to 
secure two big bucks, intending to prepare them to be 
mounted whole by the taxidermist here, hence refrained 
from shooting until a big buck presented himself. I 
easily got a shot at one (four does leading him), and 
brought the great buck and his antlered glories down. A 
guide helped me to prepare that one. When that task 
was done, I had no desire to get the other, so did not 
fire another shot. 

“Coming down the trail by pack next day, a herd 


sprang up out of the tall grass, and, as usual, stood - 


stupidly gazing at us. The buck stood only 60 yards 
off, till I drove him away. I had not the heart to shoot 
down the noble animal and leave him where he fell. But 
many of the hunters are not so scrupulous, and daily slay 
the bucks, perhaps bringing in the head and hams to 
the camp, leaving the rest for the wild animals and 
magpies. The taxidermists have my skin, horns and 
bones, and promise me a fine job of it. 

“* * * They are very fat always, and the bucks 
will often go to 300 pounds in weight. But there is 
no pleasure nor skill in hunting or killing them. Indeed, 
no one hunts them at all. wo or three persons ride 
along together, usually leaving camp ahout 10 or 11 in the 
morning, and soon the deer, singly or in herds, begin 
to jump up. They usually stop at short distances to 
stupidly stare at the intruders, who, having selected the 
buck, one, two or all of them will fire, and the great 
buck usually stands till he is shot down. If he doesn’t 
fall in sight of them, they ride on and repeat the opera- 
tion till one falls at a convenient distance. Often they 
leave them where they fall, not even bringing in the: head 
or the hams—never anything more. Some (but few) 
hunters shoot down does and fawns, and leave them, too; 
where they fall. Had I shot at all, as they offered, I think 
I could easily have killed twenty a day, all from the 
saddle. 5 -. 

“In the early days in south Alabamia—in' 1850, ’51, ’52. 
etc.—where I have always heretofore thought and said 
that the deer were more plentiful than anywhere else in 
the world, they were not one-fourth so abundant as I 
found them here. But there is no sport in hunting 
them, nor any skill required to kill them. A true sports- 
man scorns such slaughter. A boy ten years old shot 
down a monster buck. Town boys, tenderfeet and all 
shoot then down about as well as veteran hunters.” 

The Captain will pitch camp in the Coldwater Swamp 
again this fall. His buck will be bagged there by dint 
of all the wiles of sportsmanship. He will scout beyond 
the outposts of Buck Ranch and return with much spoil 


of victory. TRiPop. 
Mississtppt. - 
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A Deer inj thei Village. 


Essex, N. Y., Oct. 31.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 
used to think I was a lucky hunter, but having just lost 
my fourth chance at deer since Oct. 1 I have been com- 
pelled to revise the opinion. I had just finished my 
sponge bath this morning, and had on one shoe, when. 
happening to glance out of the window of the room I 
was in, which is on the ground floor of my house in 
Essex village, I saw a yearling doe not over 25 yards 
away. The deer was skulking along by an arbor-vite 
hedge, and had apparently just come up from the shore 
of Lake Champlain, which is less than 100 yards away. 

A ten-gauge shotgun was at my elbow, and in a drawer 
beside it were some shells !oaded with No. 6 shot. I 
had a few buckshot shells somewhere, but on the spur of 
the moment could not remember just where I had put 
them. As this passed through my mind, the deer raised 
her head and looked toward the house, and apparently 
hearing some noise made a couple of short jumps and 
disappeared through the hedge. If she had waited a 
second longer I would have sent a charge of No. 6 
through the window at her, but by the time I had the 
shells in the gun she was out of sight. 

Stopping a moment to pull on my other shoe, I ran 
to the back door and out of the house hatless and clad 
only in my underwear. ‘The wind was blowing from 
the south, and the deer had gone north, and to cut this 
veracious story short, I did not see her again, though 
I returned to the house and dressed and carefully hunted 
over two neighboring pieces of woodland. 

Apparently she had followed a small brook which runs 
within fifteen rods of the house down to the lake, and was 
making her way back, possibly, to the Boquet Moun- 
tains, three miles away, when I saw her. 

Only a short time ago a deer was killed by squirrel 
hunters in a small piece of woods south of the village, 
and deer have been seen quite close to Essex at various 
times during the summer. 

I have not heard of any one else seeing this particular 
deer which is the occasion of this letter. It was a little 
before 7 A. M. when I saw her, and few. persons were 
abroad. J. B 


Shooting in Western Pennsylvania. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The reports received from all parts of the country 
show an unusual number of squirrels. Quite a number of 
very fine black squirrels have been shot near here, an 
unusual circumstance of late years. Gray squirrels are 
abundant—evidently on their autumnal migration. 
Ruffed grouse and quail show up in goodly numbers, 
while rabbits are plentiful enough to assure good sport 
as soon as the seascn opens. 

It takes a man with some life and nerve to stand a day’s 
tramping over our rugged hills, which are in many places 
very precipitous, but the sport afforded will well repay 
all effort. Our State has some of the finest effects in 
woodland, sky and hill contour to be found anywhere, 
an the Allegheny River and its numerous tribuatary 
creeks afford some good sport for the lovers of rod and 
line One day last month Uncle George came 
down from Jefferson county for one more trial with the 
black bass, and he proved that in spite of his 70 years 
he was too wise for half a dozen nice ones in one day’s 
fishing. He fished from the same shore rocks that he 
used while fishing here before the war of 61-65. Some 
day I may spin a string of anecdotes and fish yarns of 
strings of pike and pickerel in Eastern waters, trout in 
mountain streams and bass and perch in the streams of 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and other States, incidents of the 
fishing life of Uncle George during his 65 years’ devotion 
to rod and line. 

I believe that the most obdurate landowner could be 
won over to espouse the cause of the gentlemanly (note 
the ly) gunner if properly handled. By some means get 
him to your town or city home, and treat him right, and 
then tell him you would like to go shooting with him. 
He will invite you to hunt on his farm and will get per- 
mission of all his neighbors to hunt on their farms. As 
a rule city residents would not care to permit farmers 
strolling into their grounds, and lounging in their ham- 
mocks, or circling about the drives on their bicycles, 
without so much as a “by your leave,” and in some 
respects turalists are much like mortals as found in 
cities. 

If the farmer has a boy or girl interested in field sports 
or natural history, you might make a staunch friend by 
mailing your read copies of Forest AND STREAM to be 
re-read in that farmhouses home with more interest than 
you ever dreamed of. Try it and prove the truth of my 
suggestion. GEorGE Enty. 
Tempteton, Pa, 


Northern Pennsylvania Shooting. 


_ SAYRE, Pa.—The delightful days of latter October have 
furnished those who love to be afield many hours of rare 
enjoyment. Ruffed grouse abound in plentiful numbers 
in nearly all the likely covers of these northern counties, 
and while the shooting may be classed as of the strictly 
rugged sort, it has its glorious compensations. These 
vanishing October days have been fully the equal of those 
which have swept along the avenues of time in former 
years. With hillsides aflame with those colors which 
only the Divine artist has at ready command. and with 
the fine, soft air tiding gently across country to heal 
and exhilarate, the sportsman has indeed found himeslf 
under fairly ideal conditions. Large scores on ruffed 
grouse, the noblest member of the elusive grouse family, 
are the exception in this section of Pennsylvania, but 
the air and the sunshine and the visions of a graceful 
landscape more than equalize any deficiencies which 
from some viewpoints may appear to exist. 

More and. more it has come to be an accepted phrase 
of the brotherhood that it is not all of shooting to shoot; 
and to a’greater degree than ever before men who go 
afield are now measuring their pleasure by the elements 
of health and vigor in the air, and the inspirations 
aroused by studying the ever lovely face of nature, rather 
than by what the handy hammerless brings to the coat 
pocket. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 





So it happens that more sportsmen are voicing their 
regret at.the departure of sunny October than it is com-- 
mon to note, and so likewise must depart the chief joys 
of glad hours afield. Probably a greater number of birds 
‘will be shot from this date out than usual, because the 
supply is greater and men will pay stricter attention to 
the hard, exacting side of the sport than during the 
days when air and,scenery existed in happier combination 
to divert and impel their attention. in the vicinity of 
Ulster, Towanda, and in some of the country about 
Sayre, points reached on the main line of the Lehigh 


Valley R. R., good shooting may be had on ruffed 
grouse. Gray squirrels are to be found in this same 
country. Over the State line in New York, at Van Et- 


ten, Lockwood and North Spencer—points all reached 
on the Lehigh system—satisfactory grouse covers are 
to be found. 

Wildfowl are not moving to any extent as yet in this 
country, and reports from Cayuga Lake are equally 
unsatisfactory. M. CHILL. 


s - 
Adirondack Hounding. 

Saranac LAKE, N. Y., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Hearing that a moose had been killed near 
this place, brought in and was at the meat market, I went 
to look it over. I found a fine looking bull moose which, 
judging from the horns, size and general appearance, was 
about three years of age and estimated to weigh nearly 400 
pounds. Its sides, hips and shoulders, with the under 
part of the body, were nearly jet black, with bluish gray 
along the back and head, also on the legs below the body. 

The horns had a spread of about 2 feet, carrying on 
each horn one tip, or sharp point, aside from the flat- 
tened or broadened part of the horns at each upper end. 

A person in the crowd stated that the man who shot 
the moose had been arrested and would be fined. The man 
who killed it, a guide and hunter, so I heard, brought 
the moose in for sale same as if it was a calf or any other 
animal fit for meat. I am sorry for the man, also for 
the moose, as I would much rather it was alive and run- 
ning in the woods. 

Public opinion, as far as I can judge, does not seem to 
favor the strict enforcement of the game laws, and the 
consequence is that hounds are out and running each 
Sunday, sometimes long into the night. I am told that a 
certain class of men hunt on Sundays and presume that 
this accounts for the fact that the dogs are out on Sunday. 

If one asks why the dogs are allowed to run deer, the 
answer generally is, “Oh! some men keep dogs and they 
will get out and have a race.” If you suggest that it 
is against the law and ask why the game warden does 
not attend to the matter, you may be told. “He doesn’t 
care; they all do it.” And if you ask further how it is that 
some one does not shoot the dogs, as the law allows, you 
will be informed, “That no one wants trouble over a 
dog, and if one should be shot no person would own it.” 

Most men, qualified to express an intelligent opinion 
on the subject, will readily admit that hounding of deer 
is one of the most flagrant violations of the game law; 
that one dog will kill more deer in one year than a 
wolf would in a life time, as the wolf only kills to eat, 
while the dog kills for slaughter, yet thousands of dollars 
were paid out by the State for bounty on wolf scalps in 
order to give the deer a chance to live and increase, while 
now some persons breed and keep dogs in the woods, al- 
lowing them to kill deer the year round. 

It would seem to be the better policy to keep all dogs 
out of the woods and let the deer become so plentiful 
that more and more men will come into the Adirondacks, 
making a better support and living for those who live 
in the woods, and who cater to and work for those who 
come here to hunt. 

Parties residing here and who wish to still-hunt go 
away to some place where hounding is not tolerated in 
order to find good hunting. It would seem that this 
fact alone would help bring about such a condition of 
public opinion as would cause the enforcement of the 
present game law. *ek 


All in Western Massachusetts. 


GosHEN, Mass., Oct. 30.—Wildcats, raccoons and foxes 
have become so numerous in Hampshire county, Mass., as 
to warrant the organization of hunt clubs. The Western 
Massachusetts Fox Club, of Westfield, will hold its annual 
hunt on Nov. 15 and 16. A banquet will be served. The 
speaking will be a feature. Worcester will send up a 
large delegation and a pack of hounds. and many other 
places in New England will be represented. Invitations 
will be sent out to a number of prominent men in different 
sections. It is expected Congressman Lawrence will be 
on hand at the banquet, and there is a possibility of 
Lieutenant-Governor Bates accepting an invitation. 

Patrick Connor, of Barre, shot a wildcat which meas- 
ured 4 feet 3 inches and weighed 21% pounds. It was 
handsomely marked with dark tiger stripes. Otis 
Witherell shot a wildcat on his farm near the reservoir 
in Westhampton which weighed 18 pounds. He says 
that wildcats are common in the vicinity. The same day 
Charles Bartlett shot a large coon. 

Benniamino Reamouth, a mighty Italian game stalker 
of North Adams, shot his hunting mate, Peter Leonesio, 
while up a tree, mistaking him for a bird. Perhaps he 
thought he was a jay? 

A number of Mongolian pheasants have been seen at 
some distance from the place where they were liberated 
in Goshen, 

D. A. Gould’s woodchuck dog, Rover, of Plainfield, 
has a record of thirty or more woodchucks for the season. 

Shooters who cross the line into Remont say that coons 
are abundant. Three sportsmen from Williamsburg and 
West Springfield killed nine near Wardsboro. 

Henry Shepherd, aged ninety, has just accomplished an 
eight-day horseback ride of 200 miles, and returned to his 
home in Northampton. He made the tour of the Hamp- 
shire Hills, and was accompanied by his son, Thos. M. 
Shepherd and President Eddy. of the National Bank of 
the Commonwealth, Boston. He takes annual rides of 
this sort regularly. | Coxery. 
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The Bore’ of Guns. 


New York, Oct. 30.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
read with ‘interest Mr. Stark’s remarks on ‘the bore of 
guns in a recent number of the Forest aND STREAM. 
{ think, however, that he is wrong about the shooting 
of most full-choke guns. A friend of mine had a Baker 
gun, the right (cylinder) barrel of which shot to the 
left, and centered about 4 inches too high—as he thought. 
Finally I got at the trouble by noticing that he held to 
the left and high unconsciously. You see, his right eye 
was considerably weaker than the left one. As soon as 
he began to shoot left-handed the gun centered all right, 
and I saw him put fifty-three No. 8 shot in a small visit- 
ing card, holding the muzzle sight on a nail head in 
the center, at 30 feet. The pattern was perfect, and the 
card fell apart after the discharge. 

I have an old Shattuck “American Side-Snap,” No. 
12 gauge, 30-inch barrels, that will shoot one or two 
small lead bullets up to 75 yards, as well as a small rifle. 

I learned this by putting a couple of buckshot on top 
of my brass shells, loaded with No. 6, for long shots at 
gray squirrels, and hardly ever missed the game at any 
distance. The smaller shot sometimes landed with the 
larger ones at long distances, but not often. 

If a man uses 2 single-barrel gun, his charge will 
center pretty well, even though his eyes are unequal in 
strength, and with a double-barrel his left barrel will 
do better work than his right when both are full choke. 
1 am taking the ground that he has been shooting with 
both eyes gpen. Peter FLInt. 


A Prairie Chicken Incident. 


THE people about the Ravalli Hotel were treated to a 
rather strange experience last Wednesday, and one which 
could scarcely happen in a country less noted for its 
winged game than the Bitter Root Valley. The people 
in the kitchen were startled just before noon by the 
crash of falling glass from one of the dining room win- 
dows, and at first thought that some malicious or caréless 
person had thrown a stone through it. In fact, one of 
the girls in the laundry said she had seen the stone fly 
across the lawn and through the window. Mrs. Green 
called her husband and they hastened to the dining room, 
where, to their great surprise. they found a prairie 
chicken gasping its last on the floor, its throat cut with 
the glass through which it had come. The only surmise 
is that the chicken had become so frightened at some- 
thing that it had lost its head and dashed into the window 
without really knowing where it was going. . The force 
with which it struck may be in a measure realized when 
it is told that the glass which it crashed through is a 
heavy plate glass. 5 feet square. An almost similar ex- 
perience was had a couple of weeks ago, when a duck. 
seemingly as badly rattled as the chicken, drove against 
the flag pole of the hotel and dropped quivering and 
dying upon the roof—Ravalli (Mont.) Republican. 





Disappearing Ducks. 


St. Aucustine, Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It’s not a matter of very great conseauence, I suppose. but 
I'll add another pair to Mr. Hough’s mysteriously dis- 
appearing ducks. One dav on the Calumet two of us 
were after ducks in a small boat. my companion rowing 
very quietly along near the edge of the grass and I stand 
ing guard in the bow of the boat, when a pair of mallards 
popped up within about 10 yards of us. and both fell, av- 
parently stone dead. before they had got fairly under 
headway. We supposed thev were a badly cut up pair. 
but when we went to take them in out of the wet not a 
feather could we find, and though the water was clear of 
grass in front of us. not a sign of them could be seen. 


We had to leave without them. DipyMus. 
New Jersey. = 


Bayvitte, N. J., Nov. 1.—To-day found more birds than 
I have ever found in any Northern State. There are 
hardly any duck, brant or geese in the bay. There has 
been no snipe this season. HEnrs. 
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“That reminds me.” 





Tuey are telling in the Lake George region of a New 
Yorker who appeared there last summer, with designs 
upon the bass fishing which were altogether out of 
proportion to his experience in the business. He had 
a camping neighbor, however, who. had both the designs 
and the experience. Seeing him bring in a string of bass 
one evening the New Yorker asked him what bait he 
had used, and was told that it was crickets. The next 
morning he was seen skirmishing about industriously 
with a spade, but apparently in vain, for he approached 
his neighbor and re at tae En aa having your 
boys dig me some crickets? | can’t find a e 

idbeerin. (Ca FIRE, 
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ANGLING NOTES. 
“An Old Man’s Holiday.” 

Mr. Epwarp Marston, the father..of Mr. Robert B. 
Marston, has given us ahother most charming little book, 
with the title “An Old Man’s Holiday.” He adheres to 
his pen name of “The Amateur Angler” on the title page, 
but in this day it so thinly veils his identity that I have 
dispensed with it for the purpose of this note. 
harming is an adjective that -has become rather 
hackneyed in writing or speaking of men, women and 
books, but years ago it seemed to me to be most appro- 
priate in describing the elder Mr. Marston’s little books, 
for his writings really charm his readers, and I like to 
adhere to the descriptive term with each succeeding 
book, for the charm grows more and more potent. 

Listen to the dedication: 

“To my son, R. B. M. (Piscator Major), and to my 
good friend, G. Y. (The Professor), expert anglers 
both, my frequent companions on my Angling Excursions, 
I dedicate this little book. 

“The thoughtful care of the former in all that contributes 
to my welfare, and especially in providing me with the 
needful implements of destruction when I go a-fishing, 
and the unselfish anxiety with which the latter, by good 
advice and ready help, sought to save me from many a 
scrape into which my juvenile rashness and inexperience 
must otherwise have plunged me, surely deserve and 
demand this slight recognition of their goodness, and I 
seize with pleasure the opportunity which is here afforded 
me of expressing to them my love, my gratitude and my 
good wishes. THe AMATEUR ANGLER.” 

Some years ago Mr. R. B. Marston sent me some pink 
and some white hawthorns, or Mays, as they call them 
on the other side, and they have grown famously, and 
the frontispiece of the little book now before me is a repro- 
duction of a photograph showing Mr. Marston the elder 
and Mr. Marston the younger on “Our seat under the 
May tree.” There are a fishing house and a landing net 
and a fly-rod and a river in evidence, and it might easily 
be imagined that the May fly were up. The other illustra- 
tions in the book are chiefly from photographs. One is-a 
reproduction of a May fly, and this is the legend: 

“Here is @ picture of the G.O. M. May Fly imitation, 
after it had been worn in the gill of a trout for over 
nine months, as described in the last chapter. Of 
course, there is no particular novelty in finding a fly in a 
trout’s mouth, but it is somewhat of a novelty to be able 
to identify the fly, and to find it in such a perfect state 
of preservation after so long a time of. wear and tear.” 

It is remarkable, indeed, to find a fly in a trout’s mouth. 
This fly was fixed outside the gill, after nine- months, and 
therefore I copy the description in the last chapter: 

“The Major caught a brace of trout and several trouble- 
some grayling; the largest trout was about 1% pounds, 
and by this trout there hangs a tale. When I was fishing 
in the same meadow last June I lost many a trout. and 
many a May-fly. Now it so happens that in the gill of 
this trout was found, firmly hooked, a perfect May-fly. 
the G. O. M., with 6 inches of gut. He has worn and 
no doubt been very proud of this distinctive decoration 
ever since. It seems to me to be a very remarkable thing 
that.a fly and hook should have been in that fish for more 
than nine months, and now as perfect and fresh as ‘if it 
had been in my pocketbook all the time. The gut is 
rather rotten. 

“The gold tinsel around the body is as bright as. ever 
it was. One wing is slightly mangled, as if other envious 
trout had tried to nibble it. I fully believe that fly is 
mine, that I lost that fish on that particular spot last 
June. The only doubt I have about it is that I then esti- 
mated the fish I lost as at least 1%4 pounds, whereas this 
one, after nine months’ growth, now weighs only 1% 
pounds, and on the other hand, you know how mitch 
larger are always the fish you lose than those you take! 
= fly is distinctly a G. O. M. of Mrs. Ogden Smith’s 
make.” 

The book may be the record of an old man’s holiday, 
but it is written with all the vigor and exuberance and 
exhilaration of youth, and may the same hand continue 
to = books with the rigor and charm of perpetual 
youth. 


Adirondack Ponds. 


Mr. L. O. Crane, of Boston, writes me the following 
interesting letter: “I note in your ‘Angling Notes’ in 
Forest AND STREAM of Sept. 29 that you cannot find out 
anything about the food supply in Spring Pond up Bog 
River. It should not be difficult to get this information, 
for the pond is well known by all Saranac guides, and it 
is easy of access. 

“It was a few years ago, when I fished it last, very well 
stocked with chubs and other small fish, especially with 
sunfish, which fairly swarmed there. A great many 
trout of 5 pounds weight have been taken there on troll 
and with live bait, but as far as I can learn never one 
on a fly-casting, though a great many have been taken 
on flies trolling, even with no bait on, and I am satisfied 
if they were fished for persistently at the right time 
they could be induced to rise and could be taken casting. 

“Spring Pond was without trout until we like 
fifteen years ago Walter Aiken, of Franklin Falls. N. H. 
(now dead), with, I think, Lem Corey (gone too), and 
Robert Nichols, as guides, brought over from Grave's 
Pond twenty trout and released them at the Spring Pond 
landing. Nineteen of these fish swam off all right, and 
one turned up and was taken out. This stocking was 
kept a secret for some years, and they did not try the 
pond from year to year, probably thinking it would not 
pay for the time expended, until on one trip one of the 
party saw a large fish rise while crossing the pond on the 
way to Grave’s Pond, and then decided to troll it. 
The result was a surprise. took something like 
fifteen or twenty trout that were all about of the same 
size, and averaged in the vicinity of 5 pounds each. 
George Fayette, who works at Ne-ha-sa-na, was in the 
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scrape, and can give you the correct figure. Other 
trout and bait were afterward brought over from Bog 
River and the pond stocked in that way, but I think that 
up to the time I stopped going there no more trout were 
brought from Grave’s Pond, as it was a mile over the 
mountain and hard to keep them alive. .We could always 
tell the river trout, as they had a longer head and under- 
shot jaw, while the Graves’ Pond trout had short fins, 
head and even mouth, and grew silvery with very bright 
red spots, and I considered them as ‘fae as any trout I 
had ever seen. I mean to try them again some time by 
casting the fly. I made applpication once to stock ey 
Pond with trout, and the fry was granted to me, but 
did not accept them, as I understood the river was to be 
closed at that time. i 

“Spring Pond is a beautiful sheet of water, fed by 
springs, with no inlet or outlet that can be found. I am 
glad the landlocked salmon are doing well there. Put 
them in Three-Pound Pond and Silver Lake and Horse- 
shoe Pond. How would they do in the river? They can 
get deep water by stopping in Hitching’s Pond or North 

ond, and could run into Horseshoe easily. I could 
write a book or so on Bog River, but will say good night.” 

Mr. Crane thinks it should not be a difficult matter to 
find out about the food supply for fish in Spring Pond, 
but as a'rule the only way to get reliable information is 
to go to the pond about which information is desired, or 
send some one and investigate the food question. 

The blank applications furnished by the Forest; Fish 
and Game Commission to those who desire fish, provide 
that this question shall be answered: ‘What is the natural 
food of the fish?” The answer most generally given is, 
“Don’t know.” Sometimes this is varied by “The usual 
food,” “Minnows,” “Chubs.” 

These answers tell nothing. If water contained nothing 
but “chubs” and “minnows.” it would not sustain trout, 
for small trout cannot live on minnows, for the minnows 
are larger than the trout. Natural trout waters provide 
insect and crustacean food, and the ordinary observer 
would overlook it, as the smaller forms of crustacea are 
minute, as they must be to furnish food for trout fry. 
There must be other food in Spring Pond than chubs and 
sunfish or the landlocked salmon would not have done as 
well as it is known that they have. Only last evening I 
met a gentleman on Senator Depew’s special train, from 
which he is stumping the State, who told me as we were 
dining that he had been to Spring Pond, and that almost 
on the last day of the open season this year a friend gave 
him a landlocked salmon which he estimated to weigh 
3 pounds, and it was caught in Spring Pond. The special 
stopped to let me off near my home at 1 o’clock in 
the morning, and:in a mail which came at 2:30 in the 
morning was Mr. Crane’s letter, which I have quoted 
above. A. N. CHENEY. 


Tuna Club Prize Awards. 


Avaton, Santa Catalina Island, Cal., Oct. 1.—The 
Executive Committee of the Tuna Club begs to announce 
the decision of the judges in the rod and reel angling 
tournament of 1900—May 1 to Oct. 1. The tournament, 
the second of its kind, was inaugurated to encourage the 
use of the lightest tackle in the capture of the large and 
remarkable game fishes of these waters, and thus insure 
a reduction in numbers of fish caught. The committee is 
happy to report that there has been a notable reduction in 
the waste of fish; rods are universally employed, and lines 
larger than a 24-thread for tuna and black sea bass, up to 
380 pounds, are not used. The tournament of 1900 was 
a marked success, and it is estimated that 4,000 or 5,000 
anglers contested for the prizes during the five months 
tournament; among them were wielders of the rod from 
every State in the Union—some gentlemen coming from 
England purposely to take the leaping tuna. A feature 
of the season’s fishing was the difference in time ina 
taking tunas over the previous season—many being landed 
in from ten to twenty minutes. One hundred and forty- 
one leaping tunas were taken with the rod during the 
tournament, ranging in size from 164 pounds to 22 
pounds. The record of Col. C. P. Morehouse of a 251- 
pound tuna was not beaten. The club record of Mr. T. S. 
Manning, of a black sea bass weighing 370 pounds, was 
beaten by Mr: F: S. Schenck, of Brooklyn, N. Y., his 
notable catch, of a fish weighing 384 pounds, being the 
largest game fish ever taken in the world with rod and 
reel and 2i-thread line. §Adjt.-Gen. Barrett, of 
California, having taken the largest leaping tuna of the 
season: (164 pounds), becomes president of the Tuna Club 
for 1900 and 1901. Col. R. A. Eddy, by virtue of taking 
the largest number of tunas, becomes vice-president. 


Holders of Cups, Medals and Rod Records in 1899, 


Larcest Tuna—Col. C. P. Morehouse, 251 pounds, 
first; C. F. Holder, 183 pounds, second; H. St A. Earls- 
cliff, 180 pounds, third; F. V. Rider, 175 ponuds, fourth. 

Brack SEA Bass—T. S. Manning, 370 pounds, first; 
T. S. Manning, 330 pounds, second; F. V. Rider, 327 
pounds, third; F. V. Rider, 324 pounds, fourth; Col. R. A. 
Eddy, 322 pounds, fifth. 

Wuite Sea Bass—E. M. Boggs. 58 pounds, first; F. F. 
Gerrish, 56 pounds, second; Mrs. F. V. Rider, 50 pounds. 
third. 

YELLowTAIL—F. V. Rider, 48 pounds, first; F. F. 
Gerrish, 37 pounds, second; Mrs. H. W. Hoyt, 31% 
pounds, third. 


Prizes Won in 1900—May 1 to Oct. 1. 


All catches were made with rod and reel, 21 and 24 

thread lines. Every fish brought to gaff unaided. 
CLASS A.—LEAPING TUNA. 

First—For exceeding club record, 251 pounds. Prize: 
Tuna Club gold medal and Banning cup. Not won. 

Second—-For largest tuna of the season. Prize: Presi- 
dency ‘of the club. Won by Adjt.-Gen. A. W. 
Barrett, of California, weight of fish 164 pounds. 


Third—For the second largest tuna.. C. J. O’Kell, 


weight of fish 148 pounds. 

Fourth—For third largest tuna. -H. J. Fleishman and 
Col. R. A. Eddy (tie), weight 142 pounds. 

Fifth—For first tuna of the season. Harry Harkness, 
Pasadena. 

Sixth—To lady taking a tuna of any size with rod and 


-reel, Prize; Gold medal, Won by Mrs. James Gardner, 
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Avaion, 136 pounds; Miss O. B. Clark, Los Angeles, 118 
pounds; Mrs. J..C. Connor, Colorado Springs, 116 pounds ; 
Mrs. A. W. Barrett, Los. Angeles, 22 pounds; Miss E. L. 
Bernard, Cincinnati, 20 pounds. 

; CLASS B.—BLACH SEA BASS. 

First—For exceeding club record of 370 pounds. Prizes: 
Tufts-Lyon cup, Rider-Macomber medal. F. S. Schenck, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (world’s record), weight of fish 384 
pounds. SN 

Second—For the second largest bass. Col. R. A. Eddy, 
weight of fish 362 pounds. : 

Third—For third largest bass. F. S. Schenck, weight 
of fish 350 pounds. 

Fourth—First black sea bass of the season. Col. R. A. 
Eddy, weight of fish —— pounds. 

Fifth—To lady taking-a-black sea bass of any size. Not 
won. 


‘ CLASS C.~-WHITE SEA BASS. 
First—First bass of the season. T. W. Holron, weight, 
44 pounds. 


Second—For largest fish of season. (Tie), E. L. 
Doran, Avalon; J. S. Vincent, Saginaw; weight, 48 
pounds. 

Third—For second largest bass. E. L. Doran, weight, 
46 pounds. 

CLASS D.—YELLOWTAIL. 

First—For largest fish of the season. John F. Francis 
gold medal. T. S. Manning, weight of fish, 32% pounds. 

Second—For largest yellowtail taken by a lady. Mrs. 
E. N. Dickerson, New Tork. weight of fish, 24% pounds. 


CLASS E.—ROCK BASS. 

First—For largest fish of season. C. W. Thompson, 
weight, 6% pounds. J 

Second—For second largest fish. C. C. Paine, weight, 
6 1-16 pounds. 

= CLASS F.—SHEEPSHEAD. 

For largest fish of the season. Col. R. A. Eddy, San 

Francisco, weight of fish, 21 pounds. 
CLASS G.—WHITEFISH. : 

For largest fish of the season. C. C. Paine, Cleveland, 

weight of fish, g pounds. 
CLASS H.—ALBICORE. 

For largest fish of the season. G. W. Kellogg, weight 

of fish, 314% pounds. 
CLASS I. 

For the largest game fish taken by a lady. Miss O. B. 

Clark, Los Angeles, tuna weighing 118 pounds. 
CLASS J. 

To boatman of angler taking first tuna of season. James 
Gardner, boatman for Harry Harkness. 

T. S. Manning, Chairman; Col. C. P. Morehouse, F. V. 
Rider, Chas. F. Holder, Col. R. A. Eddy, Dr. H. K. 


Macomber, Franklin S. Schenck, E. L. Doran, Judges and 
Executive Committee. 





Fish and Game Wardens. 


BY CHARLES E, BREWSTER. 
(Read before the American Fisheries Society.) 


Tue rapid depletion of our waters of their food fishes by 
reason of the vast increase both in number of men en- 
gaged in fishing and the number of nets used has made it 
necessary’ for the enactment of laws for the artificial 
propagation of the desirable kinds of fishes to restock 
our lakes and streams. 

This work has usually been placed in the hands of 
State boards of fish commissioners. Their duties are 
the taking of spawn, the hatching of the eggs, the appor- 
tioning of the fry to the various waters, and superintend- 
ing the depositing of the same. 

In my own State of Michigan, with her more than 
2,000 miles of coast line bordering the “Great Unsalted 
Seas,” with her thousands of inland lakes and streams 
all teeming with fish, the question of either protection or 
perpetuation did not present itself to the earlier citizen. 
Whitefish and trout were abundant in the Great. Lakes, 
and every settlement near enough to the coast to do so 
had a few nets, usually owned in common, and used for 
the purpose of taking fish for their own use only. 

In the coast towns a few men had nets and made fishing 
their business. The nets were of large mesh, and the fish 
taken were necessarily so. Sailboats only were used, and 
three men could handle two gangs of gill nets, possibly 
three miles long, one gang only being in the water at a 
time. 

But with the rapid increase in population conditions 
changed. Factories and manufacturing plants were built 
to utilize the product of our forests. Sawdust and slabs 
were dumped into the waters without protest. This 
offal, as it became saturated, sank and shifted around on 
the bottom, driving out the whitefish. Fishermen cleaned 
their fish on board their boats, dumping their offal into 
the lake. 

And then came the tug fishermen; and with the advent 
of the tugs came a marked increase in the number of 
nets used. Methods of handling nets and fish have been 
improved. . Steam lifting apparatus has taken the place 
of men, “and it is now possible to lift nets on a single 
tug at the rate of four miles an hour, and it is not an 
unusual thing for fishermen:to set a single gang of nets 
fifteen miles in length. 

John O’Neil, a prominent commercial fisherman at 
Charlevoix, informed me that on Oct. 29 (the last day of 
the open season) he had seventy-five miles of gill nets in 
the water. 

But to return to the sawdust and offal matter. It be- 
came apparent in the course of.time that the fish supply 
in the Great Lakes was decreasing, and in 1865 the Legis- 
lature passed an act making it unlawftl to “put into any 
of the waters of this State where fish were taken any 
offal, blood, putrid fish or filth of any description,” and 
imposing a penalty of $300 for its violation. 

pecial acts were also passed regulating the manner 
of taking fish-in the inland lakes in some of the counties. 
In 1871 the first general fish law was passed. It regu- 
lated the manner of taking fish both in the Great Lakes 
and in the inland waters. 


Still the depletion eontinued, agd in 1873 a law was 
enacted “To establish a Board of Connsies mmissioners to in- 


crease the product of the fisheries, and to make an ap- 
propriation therefor.” This act appropriated $7,500 for 
the use of the Commission for each of the years 1873 
and 1874, to cover all expenses, both the building of a 
hatchery and the necessary expenses of the Commission, 
and it was their duty “to supervise generally the fishing 
interests, and secure the enforcement of all the laws re- 
lating to the protection of fish and fisheries in the State.” 

No compensation has ever been allowed any member 
of the Board. They have served the State absolutely 
without pay. Uniformly men’ of broad gauge and thor- 
oughly in love with their work, they have served the 
State faithfully and well, and the perfectly appointed 
hatcheries, with their beautiful buildings, the inland 
lakes and streams, repopulated with the most desirable 
kinds of fish, stand as a perpetual monument to the 
earnest, intelligent work of the Michigan Fish Com- 
mission. 

They have stocked our streams with trout and other 
game fishes; our lakes with bass, pike, perch and lake 
trout. They have also given us the German carp. But 
in spite of the enactment of all of these laws, the results 
were not entirely satisfactory. They were not enforced. 
Local officers winked at the most flagrant and open vio- 
lations. The commercial fishermen used small mesh 
nets. And in the inland lakes and streams spears, dyna- 
mite and nets were used without danger of prosecution. 

In 1887 the president of the National Sportsmen’s As- 
sociation, the Hon. A. L. Lakey, of Kalamazoo, intro- 
duced a bill “To provide for the appointment of a game 
and fish warden.” Mr. Lakey had accepted the nomina- 
tion, and came to the Legislature for the sole purpose 
of revising the fish and game laws, and to provide for 
their enforcement. He met with a most determined op- 
position, but succeeded in getting his bill through both 
a and it was approved by the Governor March 15, 
1857. 

The term of office of the State warden is four years. 
A brief comparison of the conditions existing before the 
appcintment of a warden may be interesting. During 
the entire four years preceding the appointment of a 
State warden there was a total of fifty-six convictions in 
the State. During the four years’ administration of the 
Hon. William Alden Smith, the first Michigan warden, 
494 convictions were secured. During the year just 
closed, being the first year of the administration of the 
Hon. Grant M. Morse, 867 cases were handled, with a 
total loss of only eighteen by acquittal. More than 
$20,000 worth of nets and fishing appliances were found 
in illegal use, seized and. condemned. 

Thus is the work of the Fish Commissioners supple- 
mented and aided by that ofthe warden. It has been 
said, “He is indeed a pyblic“benefactor who causes two 
blades of grass to grow whete but one grew before.” 
The Fish Commissioners of Michigan have accom- 
plished more than this. They have‘increased the product 
of our inland waters a thousandfold; our lakes are being 
carefully stocked; our streams are already full. The 
stocking of our Great Lakes with the rapid growing 
trout and the .peerless whitefish is ‘being systematically 
carried on. (They have seen the error of their ways and 
have abandoned the propagation of carp.) 

Their work is beyond praise, and the results obtained 
will forever remain commemorative ‘of a philanthropic 
work well done, a stewardship faithfully kept. 

And side by side _with the encomiums passed upon the 
Fish Commissionérs will go forth the thanks of a grate- 
ful State for the forceful and splendid work of her State 
game and fish wardens, 


Tip-Ups for Ice Fishing. 


ANSWERING your inquiry as to whether we have ever 
done any fishing through the ice, we beg to say that 
we believe we have tried every known way and device 
to catch fish, tip-ups included. We. have joined in 
hoisting a sheet between masts of.a ship, and on dark 
nights placing lighted lamps against it to attract the 
flying fish in the Indian Ocean.;; We have taken a hand 
at the windlass and assisted in, hoisting a monster shark 
aboard in the Red Sea. We have been perched in the bows 
of a sailing ship, trying to harpoon porpoises as they 
jumped, tumbled and dived around and.across her bows 
as she gallantly sped her way over the sapphire waters 
of the Mediterranean. We have joined in the chase of a 
whale only to find that their powers of locomotion are 
enormous, and that the water they spout is very wet. 
And, while the memories of bygone days pass in review 
before the mind, others equally fantastic and interesting 
follow on in the panorama of piscatorial adventure. We 
remember dark nights.on an Indian river, when we were 
being drawn down a roaring rapid in a frail dugout 
canoe by a mighty mahseer. We also remember the in- 
variable duckings we got on these occasions. 

We must next turn to the quiet picture of catching 
little crawfish in the mountain streams of India. 

Picture one stretched out fulf length on an overhanging 
rock over a likely little pool, with bait in one hand and 
rod in the other. The bait consists of a piece of cocoa- 
nut about an inch square on the big end of an eeikel, the 
rod a loop made from a fiber from a banana leaf on the 
small end of another eeikel. An eeikel is the rib of a 
cocoanut palm leaf about 2 to 3 feet long, and tapers from 
one-eighth of an inch in diameter at the big end down te 
a fine point. The fisherman selects a likely hole and 
drops the bait, holding the eeikel in his left hand. Pretty 
soon if there is a crawfish in the pool it will crawl out 
from underneath some big rock and cautiously make its 
way over to the bait. The fisherman then commences to 
tickle its sides and back with the loop. Many is the 
jump forward and backward the little fellow will take 
before he will allow the loop to be moved without his 
jumping.- Then gradually the loop is passed up over 
one’ eye; a quick twist of the fingers and the loop is 
wound up tightly, and the crawfish soon finds himself 
among friénds waiting to receive him in a native grass 
basket. We have many a time taken enough in an hour 
to make a curry for two people; and let us assure our 
readers that there is no curry made in the Orient that is 
more tasty or toothsome than one made‘of either craw- 
fish, shrimps or prawns. 

Bait as usual we are wandering from our subject _mat- 
ter, which is tip-ups and fishing through the ice. From 


sigs BOM 
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the commencement of this article our mind has wandered - 


many thousands of miles, more than half way around the 
globe, and in a few minutes has run from shivering zero 
into sweltering tropics. Our readers must think up to 
this point that the headlines of this article must be mis- 
placed; it is not so, only our thoughts and pen ran riot. 

We acknowledge that we have done some fishing 
through the ice, and (in a whisper) we hope to have a 
turn at it this winter. Like all other grown-ups, we 
make the excuse that we go to amuse the children and 
give them a good time, whereas in truth—and like all 
other grown-ups, too—we take the children along as an 
excuse. We spend hours in the evenings making the 
necessary paraphernalia, and have the children around 
our knees. We try to persuade ourselves that the work 
is all absorbing to them. In a short time, on taking 
our eyes off the work, we find they are gone, and learn 
that it is only we ourselves who are the interested party. 
We heave a sigh, and say the youngsters will have lots 
of fun with these tip-ups when the ice is good. It is 
doubtful whether the recreation and bracing atmosphere 
of a dry crisp winter’s day is not as beneficial to the old 
boys as to the young. For our boys we have a fatherly 
and fellow feeling; for all young Waltonians we will 
describe and give cuts and instructions for making four 
different kinds of tip-ups. There is plenty of time be- 
tween now and Christmas to make as many as will be 
required: 

Lines.—The cheapest kind of 12-thread linen line that 
can be obtained. Twenty foot lengths are required for 
each tip-up. 

Hooks.—No. 2-0 Aberdeen are the best; they should 
be eyed. The wire in an Aberdeen hook is finer than 
any other, size for size, and does not injure the minnow 
proportionately. 

Sinkers.—Split an ordinary buckshot and fasten it to 
the line about 1 foot above the hook. Anything heavier 
is detrimental, as it prevents the minnow from working 
around, 


Tip-Up No. 3. 


This is the most primitive device we know of, yet a 
very good gne. It consists of an ordinary bush from the 
woods about 7 feet long, which is fixed in the ice A. 
About 18 inches or 2 feet from the bottom leave one of 





the branches and from it a mere twig, B. Close to the 
top C fasten the end of the line, and directly over it a 
piece of red flannel for the flag D. 

The line must now be prepared, and this applies to all 
of the other tip-ups aswell. Attach a piece of lead to the 
hook and ascertain the depth. When the lead is on the 
bottom, tie a loop in the line at the level of the water. 
When the loop is tied, pull up the line, take off the lead 
and put on a minnow. Drop it into the hole and let it 
sink until the line is out as far as the loop; then place 
the loop over the twig B. This will place the minnow 
about 18 inches from the bottom—the right place for it 
to be. Coil the spare line around the hole, so that it 
can run out without any obstruction. When a fish bites, 
it draws the loop off the twig and runs out the spare line. 
As soon as it comes to an end, the tugging of the fish 
pulls down and waves the flag. The first boy there has a 
chance of either pulling the fish up through the hole or 
knocking it off the hook against the ice, which often 
happens to the inexperienced in this kind of fishing. 


Tip-Up No. 2. 


This is a device easily made. (Cut 1.) Take a piece 
of wood 18 inches long, 2 inches wide and % inch thick, 
and with a fret saw cut out the slot A 1 foot long and 
1 inch wide. Then hollow out the two ends C’ and C. 
This is to form a reel to wind the line. At one end cut 
a notch, D. It should be about % inch deep. This is 
to place the loop of the line when setting the tip-up. At 
the opposite end fasten a red flag. This can be done 
with a piece of wire about 6 or 8 inches long, E. 

Cuts 2 and 3 show the operation. Secure a straight 
stick % inch in diameter, 3 feet long. This can be cut 
from any bush around the pond. Pass it through the 
slot A and let the ends rest on the ice on either side 
of the hole (cut 2) B. Then draw the tip-up out over 
the ice until the cross bar B is in the position shown in 
cut 1, B—I. Drop the minnow in the water and place 
the loop in the line over the notch D. When a fish bites 
it pulls the end of the tip-up down, which slides until 
the cross bar is in position. (Cut 3 and cut 1, B*.) The 
flag is now hoisted and requires attention. 


Tip-Up No. 3. 


This is the best we know of, and probably the one 
most easily made. Take a complete rib from an_old 
umbrella, cut off the pivot bar 1 foot from the joint E. 
Cut off the end of the rib where it fastens to the top of 
the umbrella. String on this end a round sinker, D, 
about an ounce in weight, but see that the hole in this 
sinker is large enough to allow it to fun up and down 
the rib easily. When the sinker is on, heat the end of 


the rib, and with a pair of round-nosed pliers turn the 
half circle F. At the other end of the rib fix the red 
flag C. Take the short pivot rib and drive it into a piece 
of wood 2 inches square and 18 inches long. Sharpen 
the end of this wood to the form of a wedge, B, for in- 
sertion into the ice. To set this tip-up, run the ball up to 
D'. The weight of the flag and the extra length of 
the rib on the other side of the pivot will hold it in this 
position. Drop the minnow into the hole and put the 
loop of the line over F. When a fish bites, it pulls the 
end down and drops the ball to position, D*. The flag 
is up to position C*. The fish is on. 


Tip-Up No. 4. 


This device requires a considerable amount of me- 
chanical skill to make it nicely. Take a piece of wood 
2% feet long. 2 inches wide and % inch thick, and 9 
inches down from the top fasten the spring flag pole D. 
This pole is made ‘of 14-gauge br-ss spring wire. Wind 
one end two or three times around some iron instru- 
ment about % inch in diamcter, leaving both ends turned 


out on the inner side, thus: 
- + ee ——__ EES 





Oe ee, a 


Se ae 


This is the side placed against the wood work shown 
in dotted lines. One end of this spring should be cut 
short (cut,2B), say,2 inches; the other the length your 
fancy may suggest (cut 2D). 

‘ Through the eye formed by winding the spring pass 








a piece of wire (cut 2C). The ends of this wire should 
be turned and passed through the wood work, and either 
again turned or riveted. The end B can be fastened in 
the same manner. It will now be found that if the wire 
(D in cut 2) be brought down to a horizontal position 
and let go suddenly, it will fly back and strike the wood 
work with a sharp click, which on the ice can be heard 
500 feet away. To fasten the flag to the pole it is neces- 
sary to solder on another piece of wire, as herewith 
shown: 





Through this eye the material for the flag- can be 
passed and securely fastened with a needle and thread. 
_ We must now form the trigger. This is done by turn- 
ing an eye on the end of a piece of wire, and fastening 
it to the wood work with a staple, G. About 6 inches 
from the bottom end bring down the flag pole to a little 
below the horizontal, and turn another eye in the trigger 
wire at the pest of intersection, E. Cut off the trigger 
wire 4 inch from E and turn the loop F. . The.de- 
vice is now ready for operation. Bring down the flag 
pole and pass eye E of the trigger over the end of the 
pole above flag H, cut 1. Then pass the loop 
line over the trigger F, as shown in cut.1. Drop the min- 
now and be ready for a call, When a fish strikes it pulls 
the trigger off the flag pole, and up goes the flag with a 
click., putting. a couple of cleats on the side of 
any w ee oO cen as ta ke cee a reel 


is always avai to wind the line on 
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through for the day. To feel that the. time you may 
spend. on making tip-ups is not thrown away, you have 
only to duplicate the specimen, fish shown at the foot 
of tip-up No. 4, which can easily be done, I trust, on 
home waters available to readers of ForEst AND STREAM 
all over the ice zone. New York fishermen may do it 
on any of the following waters: 


On, the Line of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad 


Lake Hopateong—Lake Hopatcong station, 46 miles 
from New York. 
Budds Lake—Three miles from Stanhope station, 48 
miles from New York. 
- Panther Lake and Cranberry Lake—Whitehall Summit, 
flag station, 56 miles from New York. 
When fishing Panther Lake, ask the conductor to 





ry 


put; you down at Mr. Chrispell’s door. 
his farm. 


The lake is on 
A letter addressed to P. J. Chrispell, Panther 
Lake Farm, Andover, N. J., a little in advance of your 


visit ; will insure bait and a hearty reception. Along 
both the Franklin and Branchville branches a few miles 
from Andover are many ponds available for fishing 
through the ice. 


On the Line of the Erie Railroad, 


Monroe station, 49 miles from New York. 
Round Lake, 1 mile distant from station. 
Walton Lake, 1% miles distant from station. 
Mount Basha Lake, 3 miles distant from station. 
Chester station, 55 miles from New York. 
Glenmere Lake, 3 miles distant from the station. 
This is the best water we know of. A letter addressed 
to Mr..Cabel, proprietor, Glenmere Lake Hotel, Florida, 

Orange county, New York, will insure bait, plenty of 

fish and a trap to meet you at the station. 

Shohola station, 111 miles from New York. 
Washington Lake, 4 miles from station; al water. 
Montgomery Lake, 4 miles from station. 

Greenwood Lake, 45 miles from New York; an at 
water. James CHURCHWARD. 
New York, November. 


The Salt Water League. 


Tue Protective League of Salt Water Fishermen held 
a special meeting on Oct. 31 at its rooms, 106 West 
Thirty-first street, this city, at which letters from nominees 
for Senate and Asesmbly were read, pledging their 
support to the bills to be introduced by the League into 
the Legislature at its next session. These bills provide 
for'the -restriction of netting in the waters within the 
jurisdiction of New York State, and were printed in full 
in Jast -week’s issue of. Forest Anp StrEAM. The number 
and- tone: of the letters would seem to indicate that the 
League will, have powerful support in the next Legislature, 
and the members are greatly encouraged with the progress 
their-‘organization is making in its efforts to protect the 
salt-.water.fish of the State. Seweral of the candidates 
Set Somes. and gave ner geese Brie 
id,-the..League in passing its bills. next regular 
mabeting will oe , om 19. 





The Man With the Barrel. 


“Ou, I could not stand being followed about by a man 
with a barrel to take all my fish from me!” Such has 
been the impatient exclamation of many an English 
angler when told of-the conditions under which he must 
fish in German waters. Doubtless the angler is deprived 
of his solitude. Perhaps to a certain extent a little of the 
romance attaching to the sport may be rubbed off if 
one’s consciousness be fixed too closely on the thought 
that one’s captures are for the market or for the pot. 
But these drawbacks can be easily exaggerated, and the 
German method really possesses merits and advantages 
so many and so great as to far outweigh such sentimental 
considerations. 

Let us take a typical day on a German river. We call 
on a miller and ask his leave to fish. The worthy man, 


H 


knowing that our catch will be so much money in his 
pocket, cordially wishes us luck, and with alacrity pro- 
vides us with a “bursch,” a yokel, to follow us with 
the customary receptacle. This is not a barrel in general, 
but a tin or zine vessel of a sort of cigar shape, tapered, 
truncated and flattened. There is a square hole in the 
top with a lid to admit the captures, and the whole is 
slung from the shoulders of the bearer from two rings, 
so placed that the water slops about inside marvelously 
little. As we pass through the miller’s garden we see 
buried in a bank and covered with a lid a little tank, 
which is to receive our captives, while here and there 
from trees along our length of water hang suspended 
nets in which the captives may be put and left in the river 
to save carrying them from place to place. 

From time to time, as luck justifies us, we have to let 
our bearer take back his burden to the tank. With 





THE BARREL, 


grayling in particular does it behoove us to be careful, for 
they are delicate fish, and readily die if kept in too con- 
fined or crowded water. In the evening we tip Fritz 
his mark and go our way rejoicing, having had an ex- 
cellent and most intelligent gillie, who has shown us 
where the best fish lie; netted out our fish, unhooked 
them, and assisted in recovering our flies when hung up 
in trees, etc. He has saved us also: (1) The handling 
of slimy fish; (2) the carrying of our landing net and 
waterproof; and (3) the carrying of our slimy and evil- 
smelling catch—and that is a serious item on this water. 

When all is over, the “fisch handler” comes along, 
summoned in advance by the prudent miller, the captives 
are weighed (and a very interesting and ingenious 
process the weighing is), the good miller receives his 1 
mark 50 pfennigs a pound for the trout and 60 pfennigs: 
a pound for the grayling, and the fish are carried off 
alive to market. None are wasted, for none are killed 


till they are sold. The miller is delighted with the result 
of our day, and begs us earnestly to come again. 

Let us translate this process into English, and sup- 
pose a farmer or miller granting fishing rights upon 
such conditions. Think of the inducements to him to 
stock and preserve his waters, and to look after the 
purity of the stream! Think how easy for respectable 
applicants to secure leave to fish. Think of the profit of 
the riparians, and of the saving of the waste of trout life. 
There is only the sentimental objection, and in a reason- 
ably good day, in the excitement of fishing, the thought 
that the pot is behind one is practically forgotten. Fritz 
is often a capital fellow, with a fund of information ready 
for ‘you, and his services in lightening the load upon 
one’s shoulders make a very appreciable addition to the 
day’s pleasure. 

The drawbacks of. the system are that it cannot be 
taken into wild parts, nor can a long stretch of river 
far from the tank which is to receive the catch be readily 
fished without undue strain upon the shoulders of the 
“bursch,” and on the breathing apparatus of the fish._— 
London Fishing Gazette. 


s 4 
Tarpon Fishing. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am going to say a few words on tarpon tackle, and 
how to hook a tarpon. The rod J prefer is of green- 
heart from end to end (lancewood is very good with an 
ash butt), from 8 to 10 feet long, with German silver 
guides and reel seat (a man must suit himself about a 
reel seat; there are a great many good ones on the 
market to-day). My reel carries 600 feet of No. 24 silver 
lake (Cuttyhunk) tarpon line, and is controlled by a 
leather drag. This drag can be turned back when you 
are ready to cast. 

Now as to hooks and leaders, I have tried them all, and 
I take fine piano wire, have it cut into pieces 2 feet long 
and join four of them together, making an 8-foot leader. 
A man can make his leader just as long as he pleases. 
People differ—especially over fishing tackle and guns. 
My favorite hook is the O’Shaughnessy. In Galveston 
we have to use a float and sinker just heavy enough to 
keep the cork well up. 

Now that we have the tackle, the next thing is how to 
use it. Let us find ourselves standing on the North 
Jetties in Galveston. At first, casting with a stiff rod and 
a leader sometimes a foot longer than your rod is very 
awkward, the more so if you have cast with a fly. But 
you learn to cast, and now you are ready to meet the 
silver king. He comes with a rush, and your hand drops 
to your reel (we are out for the first time after tarpon 
and are pretty clumsy at first), the crank is turning 
sixty miles an hour; it hits you on the hand, and you— 
well, then you go to put your thumb on your leather 
drag, but you put it instead of on the drag (for the begin- 
ner always forgets to lay his drag on the line after cast- 
ing) on the line itself; and it is hot. I have done this 
time and again, and it hurts far more than an ordinary 
burn. Ah! the silver king leaves the water; he seems to 
shake his lordly head; your hook goes in one direction, 
your mullet in the other. You wonder how, after hook- 
ing three or four, that the hook never seems to get 
hooked. Here is one secret: When a tarpon strikes, 
you strike him back. Look into the fish’s mouth, and 
you will see the reason for this. One out of fifty might 
hook himself. After you have got your tarpon firmly 
hooked, keep cool; don’t get excited when he jumps. 
Each time he jumps he loses a great deal of strength. 
Keep as much strain on your line as it will hold. A 
tarpon nearly always cuts your line when he jumps and 
falls on it. A man who lands a tarpon with a 1-foot 
leader deserves ten times more credit than a man who 
lands one with a 10-foot leader. If he falls on your line, 
good-by, tarpon. 

I hope that some brother sportsman who has fished for 
tarpon will write what he thinks the best tackle for 
tarpon, and how to catch them—a true sportsman is 
always ready to learn. The reason I prefer a piano wire 
leader is that it is not much larger than the line, will 
hold anything, and does not frighten a fisH as a thick 
one is apt to do. You will get three strikes on a thin 
leader where you get one on a thick one—that is my 
experience, C. K. Byrne. 

P. S—I am on a ranch in western Texas, and I never 
saw so many quail. I am having a great time with 
them, and plenty of wildcat hunting with hounds. 

Co eB 


A Forty-Nine-Pound Muscalonge. 


A MUSCALONGE was caught in a seine on Fox Lake, IIl.. 
the other day, and taken to Chicago, which weighed when 
caught 49 pounds, and when weighed in Chicago, 45 


pounds. The length was 4 feet 2 inches, and the girth 26 
inches. The Chicago Tribune tells the story of its cap- 
ture: “Thursday afternoon Game Warden Ratto, with 


two helpers, Pete Johnson and Albert Peterson, were 
dragging a huge seine through Fox Lake for the purpose 
of catching the carp and all other objectionable fish which 
are a menace to the game fish. The day before they had a 
catch of 1,350 pounds of carp, together with nineteen gar- 
fish and other objectionable species. In the morning they 
had caught 800 pounds of carp, and regarded their day's 
work nearly over. 

“As they were dragging the 600-foot seine in for the 
last time, it felt rather light, but the men wh» were 
holding it said that the carp were making more commo- 
toin than they had ever known them to before. The net 
was finally dragged up to the boat, and it was found that 
there were some 300 pounds of carp. But in the bottom 
of the net was a fish which made the eyes of the old 
fishermen stand out’in wonder. 

“Thrashing about in a frenzy, with scales gleaming in 
the sunlight, was the biggest muscalonge that Mr. ‘Ratto 
had ever seen. His immense mouth was snapping at the 
carp, and as he felt himself being dragged toward the 
boat he made frantic efforts to go through the net. But 
it was too strong for him. and he was unable to break 
out. The two fishermen got him to the surface of the 


water, and were about to pull him into the boat when. 
with a desperate fling, he knocked both of them over, and 
the net. sank’ once more into the lake. The fishermen were 
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obliged to let the net go three times before they finally 
got the immense fish into the bottom of the boat. 

“The fish finally expired, and when taken ashore and 
weighed it was found that it tipped the scales at 49 
pounds. Game Warden Ratto thought the catch was such 
a remarkable one that he brought the fish to Chicagy, 
where it was on exhibition during the day. ‘Last night it 
was put in cold storage and will be mounted and sent to 
the Smithsonian Institution at Washington. 

“Of the fishermen who saw the fish yesterday not one 
could say that he had ever seen a larger one. Several 
said that they had heard of fish weighing 54 pounds, but 
the instances could not be given specifically. 

“The largest fish ever caught by Dow B. Lewis, who 
is a fisherman of considerable repute, weighed 28 pounds. 
Dr. O. W. Nixon, another well-known muscalonge fisher- 
man, caught one weighing 33 pounds. These appeared 
to be about the limit. 

“The catch was the more peculiar, as Fox Lake has 
never been supposed to contain muscalonge.” 


An Odd Take. 


Tue other day at Gananoque, Ontario, while Master R. 
Andrews and H. Williams were out for a boat ride and as 
they were near Gibson’s wharf, they saw a fish come to 
the top of the water and shake himself. Quickly rowing 
near they found about 10 feet, of line going through the 
water. They put down an oar and twisted the line around 
it, and pulled in a nice muscalonge with a trolling spoon 
and hook in its mouth. 


Che Fennel. 


Ce 





Fixtures. 


FIELD TRIALS. 


Nov. 12.—Bicknell, Ind.—Third annual field trials of the In- 
dependent Field Trials Club. P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, 
Ind 


Nov. 13.—Chatham, Ont.—Twelfth annual field trials of the In- 
ternational Field Trials Club. W. B, Wells, Hon. Sec’y. . 

Nov. 13.—Harrisville, Pa.—Central Beagle Club’s annual field 
A. C. Paterson, Sec’y. y 
. 15-16.—Riley, ind—Second annual field trials of the Riley 
Field Trials Association. J. L. Graham, Sec’y. : 

Nov. 16.—Newton, N,. C.—Eastern Field Trials Club’s twenty- 
second annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Nov. 19, Derby. 
Simon C. Bradley, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. ear 

Nov. 20.—Robinson, I/l.—Illinois Field Trials Association's sec- 
ond annual field trials. O. W. Ferguson, Sec’y, Mattoon, IIl. 

Nov. 20.—Ruthven, Ontario, Can.—Second annual field trials of 
the North American Field Trials Club. F. E. Marcon, Jr., Sec’y, 
Windsor, Ontario, Can. ; : 

Nov. 27.—Glasgow, Ky.—Kentucky Field Trials Club’s annual 
field trials. F. W. Samuel, Sec’y, Louisville, - f 
C.—Continental Field Trials Club’s sixth 


Nov. 30.—Newton, N 
annual field trials—Members’ Stake. Dec. 3, Derby. Theo. 
Sturges, Sec’y, Greenfield Hill, Conn. ; . 7 
Dec. 10.—Paris, Mo.—Fourth annual field trials of the Missouri 


Field Trials Association. L. S. Eddins, Sec’y, Sedalia, Mo. 
1901. 
Jan. 14.—Greenville, Ala.—Fifth annual field trials of the Alabama 
Field Trials Club. John B. Rosenstihl, Sec’y. , 
Jan. 21.—Benton County, Miss.—Tenth annual field trials of the 
United States Field Trials Club. W. B. Stafford, Sec’y, Trenton, 


Tenn. 

<7 BENCH SHOWS. 

Nov. 13-17.—Vicksburg, Miss.—First annual bench show of the 
West Mississippi Agricultural, Mechanical and Live Stock Ex- 
osition. John Dewhurst, Supt. 
- Nov. 28-30.—Philadelphia, Pa.—Second annual bench show of the 
Philadelphia Dog Show Association. M. A. Viti, Sec’y. ; 
Dec. 6-10.—Cincinnati, O.—Annual bench show of the Cincinnati 
Fox Terrier Club. J. C. Trohliger, Sec’y. 

1901. 

Feb. 26-March 1.—Cleveland, 0.—Cleveland Kennel Club’s annual 
bench show. C. M. Munhall, Sec’y. » 
March 6-9.—Pittsburg, Pa.—Duquesne Kennel 
berch show. F. S, Stedman, Sec’y. 


Club’s annual 


Training the Hunting Dog. 





By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 


VII.—Pointing, Backing, Ranging, Quartering, Dropping to 
Wing, Unsteadiness, Brace Work. 








Pointing. 


THE pointing instinct, possessed and exhibited by 
nearly all setters and pointers, is a conspicuous charac- 
teristic of their methods in‘capturing their prey. Contrary 
to what is commonly maintained, it has no natural 
reference whatever to the service of mankind. >. 

Man observes that he can usefuily apply the pointing 
trait to his own profit, and he utilizes it accordingly. 
In like manner he utilizes the powerful horse as a beast 
of burden; his speed for purposes of rapid transportation; 
his hide for good leather; yet all these properties were 
originally for the horse’s own benefit. : 

The ability to point well is essential to the existence 
of the dog when in a wild state, since it is a material aid 
to him in the struggle for existence. In domesticity, he 
does not lose the instinctive desire to pursue and capture 
prey. He, like man, has the hunting instinct strongly 
present, notwithstanding the centuries of domestication. 
He easily reverts to a wild state, utilizing then the 
powers and methods for his own preservation which 
man rather egotistically avers were implanted for the 
benefit of man himself. 

Man can neither force nor induce a dog to seek birds 
if the latter refuses to do so; and the dog refuses when 
there is nothing left which appeals to his self interest. 

The voluntary efforts of the dog, exhibited when in 
search of prey, man restricts within certain limits to his 
own service and thereby appropriates to himself the 
fruits of the dog’s labors. And herein is where many old 
and new writers erred in their inferences. They observed 
that the dog could be so trained that the-shooter was 
the beneficiary of his work, and they rather illogically 
deduced that therefore the instinct was acquired for the 
benefit of mankind. 

When a dog, with more or less rigidity of posture, 
stops to the scent of game or prey, the act is called 


pointing, setting or standing, It is observed jn @ mors 


or less rudimentary state in all dogs which are used for 


hunting purposes, and is sometimes exhibited even by 
curs which have no pretentions whatever to good breed- 
ing, or for that matter to any breeding at all. 

The following excerpt.from Stonehenge has furnished 
nearly all writers their data for the origin of the pointing 
instinct: “The setter is, without doubt, either descended 
from the spaniel, or both are offshoots from the same 
parent stock. Originally—that is, before the improve- 
ments in the gun introduced the practice of ‘shooting 
flying’—it is believed that he was merely a spaniel taught 
to ‘stop’ or ‘set’ as soon as he came upon the scent of 
the partridge. when a net was drawn over the covey by 
two men. Hence he was made to drop close to the 
ground, an attitude which is now unnecessary, though 
it is taught by some breakers, and notably to fast dogs, 
who could not otherwise stop themselves quickly enough 
to avoid flushing. Manifestly, a dog prone on the ground 
allowed the net to be drawn over him better than if he 
was standing up; and hence the former attitude was 
preferred, an additional reason for its adoption being, 
probably, that it was more easily taught to a dog like 
the spaniei, which has not the natural cataleptic attitude 
of the pointer. But when ‘shooting flying’ came in 
vogue, breakers made the attempt to assimilate the atti- 
tude of the setting spaniel—or ‘setter,’ as he was now 
called—to that of the pointer; and in process of time, and 
possibly also by crossing with that dog, they succeeded, 
though even after the lapse of more than a century the 
cataleptic condition is not fully displayed by the setter 
as by the pointer.” 

It would be difficult to crowd into the same amount 
of space more trashy nonsense than is contained in the 
foregoing quotation, and yet it has served writers for 
generations as good warrant for asserting as fact what 
it merely presents as conjectures or probabilities. 

Modern writers do nct hesitate to assert that the 
setter is derived from the spaniel, though Stonehenge 
qualifies it by stating: “Or both are offshoots from the 
same parent stock.” In plain English, he did not know 
what they were derived from. Again, it is much easier 
to evolve the dropping attitude from the point than it 
was to evolve the point from the dropping attitude. The 
instinct which, moreover, is conceded to have been nat- 
ural to the pointer, has a far fetched theory most labori- 
ously worked out to explain its existence in the setter. 

Why it should be natural to the one and not to the 
other, Stonehenge leaves it to the reader to solve as best 
he can. He also treats the point as being cataleptic, and 
advances that trait as a reason why it was necessary to 
make the setter drop when the net was thrown over him. 
The point is neither cataleptic nor remotely related to 
the cataleptic state. The pointing dog is keenly alert 
in every faculty. His eyes glow, his nostrils play as 
they inhale the scent, his judgment gauging the place and 
distance of the prey, and his muscles tense and ready for 
instant action in the quick, powerful strike to seize and 


hold. 


Any cur of good hunting instinct and ability may be 
taught to hunt and point birds with more or less success. 
In the course of time he learns that success in the pur- 
suit and capture of birds is consequent to silent and 
careful effort only. The pause to capture, called point- 
ing, is a mere incident in the exercise of the general pur- 
pose. It may have even a wider application, as exhibited 
by hounds and even by curs which have been trained 
to road and stop on deer, keeping close in front of the 
deer hunter while so roading and drawing, and timing 
their efforts with exquisite judgment for the success of 
the gun. Strange dogs, meeting on the highway for the 
first time, not infrequently stiffen and feather as they 
stealthily draw toward each other, mimicking ambush 
and attack, or preparing for actual battle, according to 
their whims or the circumstances. The uses of pointing 
as exercised in the dog’s activities, comprehend a much 
greater scope than that considered by the sportsmen. 

The act of pointing is exercised with rare intelligence. 
Setters and pointers, as a matter of reason, employ dis- 
tinct methods in the pursuit of fur and feather. When in 
ihe pursuit of rabbits, they are openly vigorcus and dash- 
ing, give tongue merrily, and pay no heed to cautious 
effort. When the rabbit is afoot, they trust largely to 
their swiftness and endurance to effect a capture. On 
the other hand, if the rabbit is lying concealed they en- 
deavor to compass his capture by craft much after the 
method employed on birds. When in pursuit of birds, 
they are silent, painstakingly cautious, and tense from 
uncertainty. They draw then as closely as possible be- 
fore making the final pause, and spring to surprise and 
capture. 

These different methods are a necessity from the differ- 
ent circumstances governing the different cases. They 
are self-evident when we consider that the rabbit must 
remain on the earth’s surface; that it leaves a trail of 
scent, which is ever a clue for its pursuer to follow; 
and that the battle cries of the latter so alarm and con- 
fuse it that its capture is made easier thereby. On the 
other hand, the birds having wings must not be alarmed 
at all if a capture is to be effected, for alarm is equivalent 
to escape. 

It thus is clear that the different methods employed 
are imposed necessarily from the circumstances of the 
case. Nor are these peculiarities of method employed 
solely by the dog. Foxes draw on rabbits and grouse 
in a similar manner. Cats have an analogous manner of 
drawing on birds and vermin; indeed, as they often ven- 
ture the attempt to capture birds in the most open 
places, they exhibit even greater degrees of craft and 
caution. 

We may safely conclude that-as it is a natural trait 
of the pointer, it therefore is an equally natural trait of 
the setter, as it also is more or less so of all other dogs 
and animals which seek birds and small animals as 
prey. 


~ Westminster Kennel Club. 


Hempsteap, Long Island, N. Y., Nov. 2—The West- 
minster Kennel Club’s twenty-fifth annual dog show wiil 
be held in ena Square Garden, New York, on Feb. 
19, 20, #} and 22, IO. - s 
ig Jas. Morqpger, Sec'y ang Sup't. 


Fox Hunting in the South.t] 


From the Baltimore American. 
Drink, puppy, drink; and let every puppy drink 
That is old enough to lap and swallow; 
For he’ll grow into a hound and we’ll pass the bottle round, 
And megilly w’ll “whoop” and we'll halloo! 


THE season is here when sportsmen all over the 
country, where opportunity for such sport exists, are 
turning their attention to the pursuit of Reynard. The 
horn which has lain idle for a twelve-month is burnished 
up, the kennel is visited daily, and the music of the pack 
is the sweetest tune the hunter can hear. Apropos of 
this season, a brief review of the sport in the past and 
the pursuance of it in the present is opportune. 

England, of course, stands at the beginning of the 
noble sport. Historians have said that it was born in 
France, and while such may have been the case—for 
there are few countries where the fox lives that he is 
not hunted in some manner—England is, properly speak- 
ing, the home of the original fox hunter as the sport is 
recognized to-day. In the pursuit of the coveted “brush” 
began all the forms of “point to point” racing, “steeple- 
chasing,” “drag” hunts and ’cross country riding. Rey- 
nard cannot be overtaken in any country where he lives 
without leading a jolly dance over heartbreaking fences. 
Hence the origin of the breed of horse known as the 
hunter. England is the home of the sport of fox hunting, 
and, indeed, is now famed for her splendid hunt club 
organizations and packs of great hounds; but when this 
country became a colony of Great Britain, the cavaliers 
who settled in the South, and especially those who re 
mained in Maryland and Virginia, brought their love 
for the sport with them. Reynard was found in numbers, 
and the horses and hounds were a natural consequence. 
The sport throve. and the Father of his Country, history 
tells us, was an enthusiastic follower of the pack over 
the hills of his Virginia home. Slowly the sport spread, 
and even the stolid Dutchmen and British Puritans be- 
came, -half-heartedly, at first, and, finally, enthusiastic 
followers of the grandest sport on earth. Since its intro- 
duction into this country it has grown steadily. Nothing 
has served to hinder its progress, and to-day Americar 
hunting horses, American hounds, and, finally, American 
horsemen have no peer, even among their English 
cousins, from whence it came. 

Hunt clubs are found all over that part of the United 
States where the sport is indulged in at all, such as the 
Genesee Valley Hunt Club of New York State; Chevy 
Chase of Washington, D. C.; Elkridge, Overland, Pa- 
tapsco and Green Spring Valley Clubs of Maryland, and 
clubs too numerous to name throughout Virginia, prin- 
cipal among them being those in the heart of the horse 
and fox hunting section of the State, in and about the 
counties of Loudoun and Fauquier, Va., where the Pied- 
mont, Leesburg and Warrenton Hunt Clubs head the 
ist. 

_From the last named section have come, and continue 
to come, some of the finest fencers and all ’round hunters 
in the country. There many horses, now with big rec- 
ords and prices after their names, first saw the light of 
day in the blue grass pasture fields along the base of the 
beautiful old Blue Ridge Mountains. No grander country 
for the use it is put to can be imagined. The fertile lands 
are watered by mountain streams as clear as crystal, flow- 
ing through the blue grass meadows, where the young colts, 
soon to begin their education, play in grass up to their 
knees, Truly, it is the horse paradise. The land for the 
most part is owned by men who make the breeding, 
raising and training of the hunter a specialty, and the 
animals they have sent away speak more eloquently of ° 
their success than can any written statement. 

The breeding and education of the hunter is an inter- 
esting sttidy for those who take an interest in the horse. 
It is the aim, of course. to get a breed of horse which. as 
nearly as possible, should fill the following requirements: 
First, he should have enough of the thoroughbred in 
him to give him “bottom” or endurance, and also cour- 
age. He should be compactly and firmly built, with 
clean legs and muscular shoulders and thighs, to aid him 
in his work, and lastly, he should jump. Of 
course, the last is a thing he must be taught 
though many animals are instinctive jumpers. This horse 
is about as close to the perfection hunter as one can be. 
The size, of course, is a consideration, though not a vital 
one, for many small horses have achieved wonders. The 
nearer a horse can come to 16 hands the better apt he 
is to carry 160 pounds over the fences, which weight all 
horses should be up to, and which is generally the weight, 
required by judges in the hunter classes at the various 
horse shows. But suppose such a horse has been suc- 
cessfully foaled. From that time until he is sold he is 
under the constant watch of his owner, who brings him 
up as patiently and carefully as a mother does her child. 
Patience, above all things, is the most important factor 
in successfully raising and training a horse of any kind, 
and particularly a hunter. From the time when he is’ 
weaned from his mother his education begins. Often 
when a yearling a saddle will be put on his back and he 
will be led about to accustom him to the sensation. 

When he is turned three years, work is begun on him, 
in earnest. Jf he is a spring colt, that is. born in the 
spring. the winter preceding his third birthday is passed 
in quieting him, and, as the trainer calls it, “handling” 
him, or getting him used to the saddle, bridle and stable: 
life. If he is well grown. and with no physical defects, he 
is ridden by a boy or jockey for the first time that spring. 
This epoch in his life is generally accompanied by ob- 
jections from him, and a lively half hour is the result, 
but after two or three rides he finds out that nothing is 
going to hurt him if he behaves himself, and so he goes 
along comparatively quiet. After he is thoroughly brok 
and “bridle wise,” that is he understands what is mea 
by pulling either rein, which he generally understands? 
perfectly in the course of two or three months, with 
patient treatment, his jumping education is begun. Dif- 
ferent trainers have different methods, but the best 
method is the following: The trainer. on an old, reliable 
hunter, goes over two or three low fences, and the colt, 
in the hands of a light jockey. is persuaded to follow. 
Sometimes, of course, trouble is experienced, but gen 
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loves the sport. After a few such trips across the country, 

over low jumps, the fences are raised, and the old horse 

is dispensed with. He generally by this time understands 

the work, and goes about it thoroughly. His faults in 

form are carefully corrected, and the finishing touches 
ut on him, one of which includes generally “docking” 
is tail. 

Sometimes it is said that to jump a horse is cruel, 
that it is an exercise which is foreign to his nature; but 
no greater mistake could possibly be made than for one 
instant to believe such to be the case. Any one who has 
tidden a well-bred, high-strung horse at a big jump, and 
who has felt the quiver of excitement pass over the noble 
brute; who has felt him gather his mighty muscles for 
the leap, and setting his ears forward and taking the bit 
in his teeth, make that irrestistible rush before the actual 
spring is made, cannot think anything but that he loves 
it as well as his rider. 

By the time all the details of his training have been 
mastered and he has proved himself up to all that was 
expected of him, he is taken to his first meet. This ex- 
perience is generally marked also by many exciting hap- 
penings. He is all of a fidget, anyhow, at 5 in the morn- 
ing, when the sun’s rays haven’t even begun to appear 
and the frost and mist are yet hanging over everything. 
The slow ride of a mile or so in this bracing weather only 
serves to wake him thoroughly. How he wishes for a 
gallop to warm him up! But his rider, who, this time, is 
generally his owner, won’t let him. He is in a very mis- 
chievous humor when the place where the club is to 
meet is reached, and after he gets there the blast of the 
fox horn and the baying of the hounds succeed in pro- 
voking him into a spasm of terror, which he generally 
displays by performing the most fearful and wonderful 
“bucks,” that sometimes would put a Texas broncho to 
his trumps to equal. After a while he is quieted, and the 
dogs are put into the covert where Reynard is supposed 
to be. The old hunters stand still, but with their ears 
pricked up for the first deep note of the hound who 
“finds.” He doesn’t see how they can be so unconcerned. 
He fidgets, rears and pulls, while his owner endeavors to 
soothe him. While he is standing still for the first second 
since he has been there, a wild chorus from the hounds 
crashes into the morning silence, a long, red something 
breaks out of the covert on the far side and lays a course 
toward the mountains, 12 miles away, the huntsmen rise 
in their stirrups as one man and give the “view halloo,” 
and he—well, he forgets everything. He is conscious of 
a rush of horses’ hoofs, a stampede at a high stone wall, 
which he clears with 18 inches to spare, for the art of 
husbanding his strength he has not yet learned and wil! 
not until taught by experience. 

He is mad for the first three or four fields. So pro- 
ne that the quiet hand on his reins won’t let him 
go! He is sure he could pass the hounds and catch the 
fox himself if his rider would only give the chance. 
But after he has laid a mile or so behind him, he gives 
up his wild plunges and settles down to the long, rapid, 
untiring gallop of the other older horses, taking each 
fence as it comes with just an inch or so to spare, and 
picking out the easiest gaps and best jumps, which latter 
he is aided in doing by his rider, who, like the true 
sportsman, knows too much to tax his horse’s powers by 
riding over the biggest jumps, thereby running a risk of 
killing his ambition in his first hunt. He is pulled 
slowly in to the death, and is glad enough to stand and 
catch his “breeze” while the master of hounds is getting 
the fox from the dogs and taking its brush. 

Such is his first hunt. Thereafter the note of the 
hound on the trail is his sweetest music, and the blast 
of the horn and the “view halloo” his ambition to hear. 
Old horses turned out in the fields, to pass their declin- 
ing years, have been known to follow a hunt as they fly 
by, taking every jump and coming in at the death with 
the rest. 

Reside fox hunting, polo, shooting, ball games and 
all the other games do not deserve the name of sport. 
Every quality that it cultivates is good, requiring, as it 
does, undoubted skill, physical courage and strength, all 
of which are numbered among the highest virtues. No 
sport causes the same degree of excitement as does the 
scene before the start and the exhilarating feeling when, 
on a good mount, you ride over the fields and fences to 
“the music of the pack in advance. In conclusion, the 
advice of an old huntsman, down in the section of Vir- 
ginia previously described may not be out of place. An 
amateur was askinug him “how to learn to fox hunt.” 
The old fellow looked pityingly at him, and said: “Son, 
the best way I know is to throw your heart over the fence 
and ride after it.” 


The Blandford Fox Hunt. 


THE second annual fox hunt of the Blandford, Mass., 
Fox Club was held Oct. 31 and Nov. 1. If possible, the 
event was one of even greater pleasure than that of last 
year. There were twenty-five participants in the hunt, 
and they were rewarded with four brushes for their day’s 
work. The driving was not extremely good, the wind 
affecting the dogs so that they could not keep the trail. 
The hunters assembled at 8 o’clock and went to North 
- street, letting loose the dogs at the house of C. R. Ripley. 
Thirteen dogs were cast off toward North Blandford. 
During the first hour Clarence W. Bates corraled the 
first fox, and this was the only one captured during the 
morning, though the dogs followed several unsuccessful 
trails. In the afternoon E. H. Williams, of Southwick, 
fell upon another fox at about 2 o’clock near Lewis 
Nye’s hill. George Jones, of Blandford, with seven dogs, 
got another fox, and Charles Clark, of Chester, was the 
ast successful hunter. H. L. Herrick and Levi Dayton 
both saw foxes and got a shot at them, but something 
- the matter with the guns, and the foxes are still 

ive. 

The dog which was so conspicuous in last year’s hunt 
had an exciting escapade a few days ago which put him 
out of business for this hunt, and there was little holing 
this year. This dog is said to have holed a fox and got 
wedged into the hole. He remained there for nine days 
until he grew so poor that he was able to turn around in 
the hole and thus escape an awful death. The other dogs 
were very erratic yesterday as a rule, and many rabbits 
were followed in place of the foxes. ; rv 





The hunters returned late in the afternoon weary and 
hungry, and were enthusiastic for the banquet of the 
evening, which was prepared under great difficulties by 
Landlord Oatley. 

The Blandford fox hunt was brought to a successful 
close Thursday, Nov. 1, and at least two more brushes 
were added to those secured the day before. The Lloyd 
family was prominent in the sport of Thursday, and 
George B. and Virgil Lloyd each brought down a. fox. 
The hunters covered the territory in the south part of 
the town, near the main branch of Little River, and the 
hounds were set at work near the soapstone quarry on 
the E. H. Osborne farm. There were about thirty en- 
thusiastic men in the party, and they enjoyed the finest 
sport of the hunt between 9 and 10 in the morning on the 
Osborne farm. The dogs were quick to find a fresh scent, 
and then followed music dear to the hearts of the sports- 
men. A half-dozen hounds were soon in full cry, and 
the scurrying fox little realized what was in store for him. 
He kept to the woods for some time, and then ventured 
into the open and bounded over a stone wall close to a 
sleepy hunter, who realized what had happepned a few 
seconds later, when the dogs went over the wall and 
disappeared down the hill toward the quarry. Others had 
seen him, however, and he was quickly turned about by 
two harmless shots. Back he came, close to his old track, 
and T. J. Cooley, of Westfield, urged him along at a 
faster gait’ with a charge of shot that evidently fell short. 
John E. Cooney also emptied the contents of both barrels 
at the fleeting fox, and again he completed a circle, with 
the dogs making the woods resound with their excited 
cries. George Lloyd was true in his aim, and the bunch 
of animated fur went tumbling down the road. It was be- 
lieved the shot had caused the death of the fox, but no, he 
was up and away in an instant, though his life was 
slowly ebbing away. The hounds were soon upon him, 
and the brush was then seen dangling from the pocket of 
Clark Deering, who appropriated the pelt, evidently con- 
cluding that as long as he picked up the fax he should 
have the prize. It was Mr. Lloyd’s fox, though, and 
rather than have a “scene,” the action of Mr. Deering 
went unchallenged. This “drive” on the part of the dogs 
was the most exciting of the two days, and the fox must 
have made a circuit within a radius of a half-mile no 
less than three or four times. It was an unusual oc- 
currence and caused considerable excitement among the 
hunters. The fox was shot at six or seven times. There 
were several other good runs during the day, and Virgil 
Lloyd killed his fox near the Isaac Richards place. Charles 
N. Lewis, of Westfield, toppled over a stray fox near the 
place where he attempted to dig out a man, dog and fox 
last year, but he was unable to get sight of him again. 
Dogs were put on the trail. but stopped giving voice before 
going a great distance. No trace of the fox was found 
and it is the general opinion that it was another case of 
“sneaking” a “brush.” Had the fox gone further the 
dogs would not have stopped. It is therefore safe to 
claim that three foxes were killed during the day. The 
membership of the club has materially increased this 
year, and is now not far from. 105.—Springfield Re- 
publican. 


Continental All Age Stake. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The entries for the Continental Field Trial Club’s All 
Age Stake number in all twenty-seven. Ten subscrip- 
tions have been taken for the Free for All Subscription 
Stake: 

Mortimer—Robert Kelly’s b., w. 
(Eugene T.—Maud). 

Senator P.—J. W. Flynn’s o. and w. pointer dog (Cap- 
tain B.—Queen P.). 

Verona Lena.—Verona Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter 
bitch (Rudge Gladstone—Nellie R.). 

Joe—Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter 


and t. setter dog 








dog ( 5 

ee ae & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. setter 
bitch (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryne). 

Count Gladstone V.—Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. 
and t. setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Columbine). 

Prime Minister—Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and 
t. setter dog (Count Gladstone 1V.—Hester Pryne). 

Tony Man—Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
setter dog (Tony Boy—May Blue). 

Roysterer—Avent & Duryea Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
setter dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Hester Pryne). 

Earl Jingo—Erwin M. Beale’s 1. and w. pointer dog 
(Jingo—Pearl’s Dot). 

Bob Acres—George Crocker’s 0. and w. setter dog 
(Tony’s Gale—Minnie T.). 

Minnie’s Girl—George Crocker’s o. and w. setter bitch 
(Antonio—Minnie T.). 

Gilt Edge—George Crocker’s lem. and w. setter dog 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Lillian Russell). 

Doctor Brown—G. L. Thomas’ b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Count Featherstone—Topsey F.). . 

Lady’s Count—J. Douglas Law’s b., w. and t. setter 
deg (Count Gladstone IV.—Dan’s Lady). 

fack—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Eugene T.—Maud). 

Geneva—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. bitch (Tony. 
Boy—Lena Belle). 

Why Not—P. Lorillard, Jr.’s, b., w. and t. setter dog 
(Eugene T.—Miss Ruby). 

Selkirk Milo—Oakland Kennels’ b., w. and t. 
dog (Selkirk Dan—Selkirk Tama). 

Count Hunter—Dr. C. T. Shoop’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Count Gladstone IV.—Hunter’s Queen). 

Sport’s Gath—G, G. Williamson’s b., w. and t. setter 
dog (Marie’s Sport—Mark’s Fleet). 

akley Hill—Chas. F. Hartmetz’s b., w. and t. setter 

dog (Rodfield—Susie D.). 

Hal’s Hope—Peterson & Bell’s b. and w. setter bitch 
(Harold Skimpole—Hunter’s Nellie Bly). 

Eldred Lark—Theo. Sturges’ b., w. and t. setter bitch 
(Cincinnatus Pride—Antonia). 

Daughter Gladstone—W. T. Hunter’s b., w. and t. 
setter bitch (Lady’s Count Gladstone—Daughter Noble). 

Zephyr II.—J. S. Crane’s b. and w. pointer bitch (Rip 


te. Joy). 
ots Daisy—J. S. Crane’s 1. and w. pointer bitch 
(Jingo—Dot’s Pearl). 

ae the THeo Sturces, Sec’y. 


setter 


Points and Flushes. 


The Philadelphia Dog Show Association desires to 
announce that Mr. Robert Toland has offered a silver cup 
for the best pointer at its forthcoming show. 








Bachting. 


Who Shall Defend the Cup? 


THE challenge from Sir Thomas Lipton for a match in 
1901 was received by the New York Y. C. and yachts- 
men generally with an amount of enthusiasm which made 
it certain that the task of defending the Cup would be 
no perfunctory one, but that so far as the finances were 
concerned there would be no trouble in raising any 
reasonable sum for the construction of a new defender, 
and, if-necessary, the racing of Columbia as a trial boat 
during the season. Had the matter been laid before the 
club at the meeting of Oct. 17, at which the challenge 
was accepted, as it might with all propriety, a syndicate oi 
representative men could easily have been organized on 
the spot to put up the required amount. Instead of this, 
the matter has, as usual, been taken out of the hands of 
the club and referred to a committee with power to do as 
it pleases. So far as can be ascertained, it has up to date, 
three weeks after the meeting, done nothing, though there 
are various rumors afloat as to what it proposes to do. At 
a later meeting it was announced by Com. Ledyard that 
a defender would be built, but that the names of those 
interested could not be given out at present. This action, 
so similar to that in past years, has given rise to a report 
that a difference has arisen between two elements in the 
club, and that one party will build and run the new 
boat without the aid of the other. To put the story in 
concrete shape, it is said that the feeling which has existed 
between different owners in the 7oft. class through the 
season is so strong that some of them, though anxious to 
take part in the defense of the Cup, will be barred from 
all opportunity to do so; in particular it is rumored that 
Mr. Herman B. Duryea will not be connected with the 
new boat. 

The private affairs of the New York Y. C. are not mat- 
ters of public interest, and if any differences exist within 
the club it may be left to settle them as it pleases; but 
the defense of the America Cup is in every sense a 
national affair. The time has gone by when it could be 
conducted on the P. B. D. principle, by special com- 
mittees that were responsible neither to the club at large 
nor to the yachting public. The action in the present case, 
of delegating to a special committeé powers which rightly 
belong to the club as a body, and of concealing matters 
which might and should be known to every member, is 
suspiciously like that attending the adoption of the new 
deed of gift in 1887 and the suppressing of Lord Dun-: 
raven’s complaint in the matter of Defender’s ballast in 
1895. The serious trouble which has resulted in these two 
cases, as in many others, from this policy of secrecy and 
concealment, should be a warning against similar methods 
in the future. At the present time there seems to be no 
good reason why the defending syndicate should not be 
formed openly and the right man to manage the new 
boat chosen in public. There are certain, things which 
it is not desirable to announce, but the knowledge of the 
ownership of the new boat and of the man who will com- 
mand her can be of no possible advantage to the chal- 
lenger. Should the Cup be lost through an error in the 
selection, the officers of the New York Y. C. will have to 
shoulder a very heavy responsibility. 





Capt. Sycamore on American Yachting. 


In speaking of his recent trip to America, Capt. 
Sycamore, the captain of Shamrock II., said to the 
Glasgow correspondent of the Boston Herald: 

“Good sportsmen, and fond of salt water, as I knew 
the Americans to be, I must admit that I was a trifle 
surprised to find in the course of my turn round how 
widespread the liking for yachting has become. It is 
not only the clubs of which we hear over here, but there 
seem to be hundreds ‘of others about the islands and bays 
and creeks, and my impression was that the average 
American owner takes more direct interest in his sport 
and the boat than some of the gentlemen who keep the 
racing on this side going. This season the interest in 
American racing seems to have centered principally in 
the class of one-design 70-footers. It is said they are 
one-design, and they certainly look it, but whether they 
are all of one speed is a very different matter. Frankly, 
1 don’t like them, for they are neither good as boats nor 
pretty to look at. Mark you, I do not say that they are 
not fast. Going at all free, they seemed to me to get 
through the water very smoothly and very quickly; but 
of course this opinion is pretty much guesswork, as they 
have only themselves to sail against. Their principal 
fault seems to me to be in the construction, and I am 
quite prepared to believe most of the stories told of 
the serious trouble they give in hard weather. So far as 
I have had an opportunity of judging, I should say that 
the difficulty has risen from an attempt to turn out ex- 
ceedingly light composite boats without making sure that 
the workmanship and the provision for taking up and 
distributing the strains were sufficient to enable them to 
stand the pull of their big sail spread. So far as their 
looks go, that is after all a trifle, for one can soon work 
up an admiration for any boat, provided only that she is 
fast enough. 

“T never had the slightest doubt,” he said, “but that 
the Columbia-Shamrock races were won by the Ameri- 
can boat purely on her merits; but now, after seeing them 
both, I am more than ever convinced that we never had 
a chance in anything of a breeze. The Columbia has, I 
think, the prettiest hull that ever I saw on a big boat, and 
I think that you could no more bring Shamrock into 
condition to beat Columbia than you coud put wings on 
her and teach her to fly. Whether Herreshoff could im- 
prove on the Columbia or not I do not know—he has 
not done so in the 70-footers—but he has a grand boat 
there, and one that would take a lot of beating.” 
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St. Louis. 
The Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. Steam Tender. 


ALL who were present at the Seawanhaka cup matches 
between the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and the White 
Bear Y. C., or who have visited Lake St. Louis during 
the past summer, have commented most favorably upon 
the new steam tender built during the winter for the use 
of the civb. The question of a suitable steamer for club 
use has been under consideration by the Royal St. Law- 
rence Y. C. for some years, a special boat being urgently 
needed in connection with the many races sailed for the 
Seawanhaka cup since 1897, while one is also required for 
regular club use throughout the whole season. The 
steam yachts of the club fleet have been placed at the 
disposal of the race committee during the international 
races, but all of them which are large enough to accom- 
modate the committee and guests are of too great draft 
to land at the club pier at Dorval, where the water is very 
shoal and boulders are only too numerous. As the club 
station lies inside of Dorval Island, with a shoal from 
the west end of the island well up the lake, the larger 
steam yachts have to run up the main channel, around 
the end of the shoal and then down to Dorval, lying off 
shore and taking passengers by means of rowboats. A 
great deal of time has been lost in this way, both in 
starting out and returning in previous races. While there 
is plenty of deep water in most parts of Lake St. Louis, 
the whole north shore is quite shoal, and there are long 
shoals through the center of the lake. At the same time 
there is room enough to kick up quite a formidable sea 
on very short notice. It was necessary to have a steamer 
of very shoal draft, not over 2ft., if possible, large enough 
to be safe and able to carry a good-sized party comfort- 
ably, and fast enough to run with the racing 20-footers 
in setting marks, timing, etc. Such.a boat has been talked 
of for several years, but nothing offered that was suitable 
and also within the limit of price, which was neces- 
sarily low, as the club has spent a great deal of money in 
recent years on the house and grounds. During the past 
winter the matter was taken up anew, the financial end 
being assumed by a corporation formed within the club 
to manage the boat shops and provide a club steamer. 
The task of designing a suitable boat, as none was to be 
found in the market, was assumed by Arthur L. Drum- 





mond, Esq., a member of the club and an amateur de- 
signer. ‘Lhe contract was given to Davis & Sons, of 
Kingston, Ontario, a very reliable firm, and the result 
has been most satisfactory. 

The new boat, St. Louis, is 65ft. over all, 6o0ft. water- 
line, 13ft. breadth, 2ft. draft, with a displacement of 
11.60 tons. The coefficient of displacement is 0.50, curve 
of areas of the bow and stern each being a true curve 
of versed sines. In order to reduce the expense, the 
regular stock machinery of the builders was used, a 
simple non-condensing marine engine with link motion, 
the cylinder being 8 by 8in., with a propeller 35in. diam- 
eter and nominally 4ft. pitch. The boiler is built by 
Davis & Sons, under the Roberts patent, water tube, 4ft. 
gin. by 4ft. gin. and sft. high. A Northey duplex feed 
pump, an injector, a hand pump and an exhaust feed 
water heater are the accessories, the whole engine room 
outfit being very simple. 

The fore overhang gives some necessary deck room 
and improves the appearance over a plumb stem, while 
with the cutting away below water it enables the boat 
to make a landing on a shoal beach. The sheer is quite 
high forward to meet the short seas of the lake. The 
screw works in a hollow of the bottom, which reaches 
nearly up to the deck at its highest point. . This has 
worked to well that Mr. Drummond informs us that he 
would not hesitate in another boat to raise the shaft to 
the level of the waterline. A watertight hatch in the 
after deck gives access to the wheel, and by putting weight 
in the bow the hub may be raised clear of the water for 
any repairs. The freeboard is kept low aft for con- 
venience in boarding from boats, and the peculiar form of 
the counter has proved very convenient in practice. The 
crews of the racing yachts towing astern can haul up their 
boats and step aboard very easily. Another advantage 
discovered in bathing from the yacht is that one can 
eas‘ly climb on to the stern from the water and step 
on board. 

The forward cabin is for the use of members, and there 
is a ladies’ cabin aft, both fitted with toilet rooms. The 
bunkers, on each side of the boiler, have 50 cu. ft. capacity, 
2.500lbs.; hard coal being used. The upper deck is 
built strongly enough to carry all the people who can find 
standing room. A number. of hinged seats are fitted te 
each side of the house, turned up out of the gangway 
when not in use, but giving additional seating capacity. 
The steering is done from the fore end of the upper deck. 
the portion between the wheel and the funnel being used 
by the race committee, a pole being provided for the signal 

ags. 

As used in the international races, the boat answered 
perfectly, being powerful enough to tow a number of 
boats at a good speed from the club station to the starting 
line, and fast enough to run from mark to mark so as to 
time every turn. She. was kept running day after day at 
this work without developing any defects. In the ordinary 
club racing she leaves Dorval about noon, witha whole 

fleet of racing yachts in tow, and calls at Lakeside, Point 
Claire and other points, where members who come out 
from Montreal on the noon train join her. She follows 
the races. carrying the committee and spectators, and 
after the finish she takes fleet in tow for home. She is 
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DESIGNED BY ARTHUR L. DRUMMOND, ESQ., 1900. 


ST. LOUIS, STEAM TENDER FOR THE ROYAL ST. LAWRENCE Y. C. 
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also used for picnics and excursions about Lake St. 
Louis and up into the Lake of Two Mountains, The gen- 
eral specifications are as follows, the construction being 
cheap, strong and durable, and well suited for the purpose. 
The ‘design is applicable to many localities where similar 
conditions exist. With some modification of the arrange- 
ments it would make an excellent yacht for private use. 


Specifications for Steam Yacht St. Louis. 


General Conditions—The vessel is to be finished com- 
plete, ready for sea. ‘She must proceed from Kingston to 
Montreal under her own steam and will only be accepted 
after inspection by the Government inspector at Montreal 
and a satisfactory trial showing that she is ortyace | 
tight and that everything is working smoothly and well. 
The contract includes in addition to the hull, engine, boiler 
and steering gear, the flag poles, as indicated in the 
drawing, Sampson post, cavals, towing posts, chocks at 
bow, sides and stern for mooring and towing lines, coal 
hole covers, and everything necessary to the completion 
of a first-class vessel of this Size, with the exception of 
the cabin work, which is to be finished as further specified. 

Material—All material must be strictly first-class. Tim- 
ber to be of good quality, well seasoned and free from 
large knots, rot, wane, shakes, sap or other imperfec- 
tions, all to be satisfactory to the purchaser’s inspector. 
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The fastenings throughout to be of wrought iron, where 
possible galvanized. 

Frames—Oak sawed 1%4in. sided, 4in. moulded, double 
spaced, 3ft. centers with two 2x2 stem bent frames be- 
tween each sawed frame. The sawed frames to be bolted 
together with serew bolts sin. diameter, 18in. centers 
where frames are straight, and gin. centers at the turn 
of bilge. 

Keel—4xg: rock elm, ster 6in. sided white oak, sister 
keelsons on each side, 4x12 tamarack where inside of hull, 
and on each side of the tunnel where rabbeted for plank- 
ing to be of white oak or rock elm. Keel and keelsons 
to be in long lengths and where joined to be properly 
scarfed with fish pieces, and thoroughly bolted. (The 
outer keelsons were also of tamarack.) 

Planking—To -be of white or yellow pine, full 14in. 
stock. To be in long lengths not more than 4%in. wide 
above the waterline, except sheer strake, which may be 
8in. The butts to have not less than sft. shift, unless 
three planks intervene, all butts to be made on oak butt 
blocks. the end of each plank to be connected with at 
least three Zin. screw bolts. The planking to be fastened 
to each sawn frame with at least three 3%4in. wrought 
boat nails, galvanized, and to each bent frame by at least 
two wrought iron boat nails, clinched. (The bottom 
was planked with tamarack, the topsides with white pine.) 

Clamps—To be 3x6in. pine at center in long lengths weil 
scarfed and bolted where joined, to be bolted to each 
frame head with %in. screw bolts. Clamps may be 
thinned at ends to 2x6in. 

Deck Beams—To be cut of proper camber of pine 2x3in. 
at center, spaced 12in. centers securely fastened to clamps 
w'th Zin. bolts and spiked to frame heads. At fore and 
aft ends of each cabin a 4x3 beam to be worked into 
bulkhead, four heavy beams in all. 

Deck Plank—White or yellow pine full 1%4in. stock noi 
over 3in. wide,-in long lengths with butts well shifted. 
fastened to deck beams with two 34in. wrought gal- 
vanized boat nails at each beam. 

Framing—All framing to be thoroughly well done in 
accordance with the best practice, stem, deadwoods breast 
hooks to be of proper material well fastened. At each 
heavy beam fore and aft of cabins fasten lodging knees. 
supply and fit necessary floors in tamarack or oak under 
engine, boiler and throughout hull, and proper oak 
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stringers for engine and boiler bed. Particular attention 
must be paid to the‘ framing’ of the tunnel and stern, which 
the builder, must arrange-to the satisfaction of the pur- 
chaser’s inspector. 

Finish of Hull—The fastenings of outside plank to be 
punched 3-16in. deep and the holes paid and flushed with 
good putty, seams to be thoroughly caulked with cotton, 
paid and flushed with putty. Fastenings in deck plank to 
be counter-bored and filled with wooden plugs, seams 
to be thoroughly caulked with cotton and paid with 
marine glue. The whole of the hull to receive three coats 
of the best white lead paint. All bright work to have 
three coats of the best spar varnish. 

Rail—Fit oak rail 134x4in, finished bright, to be set 
at least 6in. above the deck on say 2x6 pine plank on 
edge, bolted to the covering board. 

Covering Board—To be of oak rabbetted for ends of 
deck plank. 

Rubbing Strake—To be 2x3 oak carefully fastened to 
sheer strake and covering board with scarfed joints. To 
be left bright. 

Cabin—To be built as shown on plans of pine with 
3x4 stanchions every 6ft., extending down to the main 
floors and intermediate stanchions, 2x3, finishing at comb- 
ing. The outside to be neatly covered’ with smooth 
matched lumber Zin. thick. Waling at windows and plate 
for roof beams 2x3. Roof to be well constructed, of 
sufficient strength to carry the whole space covered with 
passengers, the deck to be covered with 80z, canvas painted 
with three coats of white lead. Sliding windows glazed, 
to be provided as indicated on plan. Fit double paneled 
doors at aft end of ladies’ cabin and fore end of forward 
cabin, also into small rooms for water closets in each 
cabin. Two partitions. one at each end of machinery 
space, both to be closed without doors. Fit companion 
slides and stairs, two sets. 

The engine room to be fitted with coal bunkers, having 
proper iron covers at deck, to have iron ash pit, and to 
have the woodwork thoroughly protected wherever there 
is danger from fire. All cabin work to be well finished 
and to have best white lead paint, three coats inside and 
out. 

Steering—Wheel on a stand on top of cabin with proper 
steering gear all fitted to tiller on the rudder, all this 
woodwork on hull and cabin to be done same as shown on 
plan furnished by the purchasers, in a good workmanlike 
manner, according to the usual way of this class of 
yacht work. 


TABLE OF OFFSETS, 


Stations spaced 6ft , level lines spaced Ift. 
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A New 53-Footer. 


THE success of Larry Huntington’s Rochelle has 
brought him an order for a 51-footer of the same type 
for next season. She is for Mr. Edward Kelly, the 
present owner of Rochelle. Considering that Rochelle 
was designed for racing under British rules, and was not 
altered during last season, it is all the more remarkable 
that she made such an excellent showing on this side. 
In the new yacht Mr. Huntington will not be handi- 
capped by any racing rules, except those that the boat 
sails under in these waters, and for that reason the 
Kelly boat ought to be a more consistent perform7r in all 
weathers. Much time has been spent on the plans of the 
new boat. and he is confident that she will beat Altair, 
Shark, Syce and any new boats that may appear in the 
class another year. The boat will be about 46ft. long on 
the waterline, by far Mr, Huntington’s largest produc- 
tion. The summary of the past season’s racing shows 
that three of his boats hold championships in their 
respective classes. Their names are Rochelle, Mongoose 
II. and Ox. 

Mr. Huntington has bought the property adjoining his 
present yard, where he is to erect a new and larger shop, 
and it is here that the boat will be built.. A channel is 
now being dredged up to the new site which will give 
6it. of water at low tide. All work with the exception 
of spar making will be done in the new shop, and the 
present shed will be used for the storage of spars, sails 
and small boats. 


The following steam yachts have this week gone into 
winter quarters in the basins of the Gas Engire and 
Power Company and Seabury & Company at Morris 
Heights, New York: The Toinette, E. E. Smithers; 
the Margaret, J. H. Rutherford; the Annbel, J. Camp- 
bell Smith; the Hirondelle, J. F. Zimmerman; the Reva 
George L. Ronalds; the Raynham. E. S. Woodward; the 
Calypso, Mrs. Julia Curtis; the Genevieve, L. D. Fiske; 
the Allegra, Charles M. Pratt; the Franeda. Frank Be- 
ment; the Halcyon, the Hiawatha. Julius Fleischmann; 
the Wachusett, Fdward Weston; the Hildegarde (auxil- 
iary), Blakeley..Hall; the Marjencha, Dr. H: A. Mande- 
ville; the Rex, Alexander Stein, and the Eleanor, R. W. 
Cummings. 
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Seawanhaka Cup Challenge. 


Mr. Lorne C. Currie, the challenger for the Seawan- 
haka Corinthian international challenge cup, is saidl to be 
as a designer and helmsman the most skillful yachtsman 
in Great Britain in the small classes. He is a member 
of four French and six English yacht clubs. He owns the 
steam yacht Cairngorm and the cutters Bebelle III., 
Skeandhu and Scotia. The Island Sailing Club, of West 
Cowes, Isle of Wight, backs his challenge. The present 
holder of the cup—the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C.—re- 
ceived challenges also from the White Bear Y. C., of 
Minneapolis, and from the Bridgeport Y..C. These two 
eereety waived their rights in favor -of the English 
club. 





Havre, Oct. 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: I am 
obliged for the copy of your paper with article regarding 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian cup. I should like to thank, 
through your intermediary, the White Bear Y. C. and the 
Black Rock Club for their courtesy in waiving their 
rights in order to allow a British chnlenge to be accepted 
by the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. I have ordered a boat 
from Harley Mead. of East Cowes, and she will be tried 
against whatever others are built. It is at present im- 
possible to say how many other boats will be built, but I 
am in hopes that there will be at least two more, if not 
three. Besides the members of the Island Sailing Club 
who have agreed to come out, I have received offers of 
help from total strangers, which shows the interest the 
challenge is “exciting in ‘England. Messrs. Algernon 
Maudslay, Marmaduke Pike and A. Collingwood Hughs 
will form part of the crew, and we shall probably come 
out six or seven strong. Should the races for the Amer- 
ica Cup come off in August, as'is rumored in yachting 
circles, we shall try to see them. Lorne C. Currie. 


The J. P. Phinney Challenge Cup. 


Mr. J. P. Phinney, a well-known Boston yachtsman, has 
offered a perpetual challenge cup for small yachts on the 
west coast of the Gulf of Mexico. Interest in yachting 
has spread so rapidly along the Atlantic seaboard and 
the Great Lakes during the past few years that it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Phinney’s sportsmanlike action will tend 
to create a more general interest in yachting in Southern 
waters. 





South Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: In answer to your kind favor of the 18th inst., 
will say I shall be glad if you will make mention ‘in your 
world-wide paper regarding the perpetual challenge cup 
I shall give for small yachts on the west coast of the 
Gulf of Mexico. I shall make my headquarters at Tarpon 
Spring, Fla., so I can be near my orange groves, so I can 
plow the land when I cannot plow the Gulf. If the small 
yacht building for me at the celebrated yard of Gaprge 
Lawley & Son Corp. proves what we hope for her, I 
shall bother the best of them to stop her or “lift” the cup. 
I will drop you a line when we get the regattas started. 

James P. PHINNEY. 


The New Challenger. 


Tue following is from the European Edition of the 
New York Herald, under date of Nov. 5: 








Sir Thomas Lipton is conferring at Glasgow with 
George L. Watson, the designer of the new challenger for 
the America Cup. In reply to questions Sir Thomas 
declined to make any statement in regard to the building 
of the new racer in question. a a 

“The design and construction of the yacht,” be said, “is 
entirely in the hands of Mr. Watson, in justice to whom 
it would be unfair to make any statement.” et 

From other, but authoritative, sources, however, it is 
learned that Sir Thomas’ visit to Glasgow was for the 
purpose of signing contracts for the building of the yacht. 
These, as anticipated, have been placed with the Hender- 
sons, Meadowside yard, the builders of Thistle, the three 
Valkyries, Britannia, Meteor and Sybarita. ~ 

The date specified in the contracts for the handing 
over of the vessel is March 30. The framework will be 
laid down this week. 

The greatest precautions are being taken to preserve 
secrecy regarding the design. A footpath along the banks 
of the Clyde, which skirts. the Hendersons’ yards, is 
already closed. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Word: comes ‘from’ Punta Gorda, Fla., that Capt. ’P. 
Johanson and his thirteen-year-old son arrived there 
safely after a fifty-nine days’ voyage in an open boat 
from Gibraltar. Both father and son were feeling well 
and suffered no mishaps during the trip. 


RRR 


Officers of the Colombian army arrived in New York 
a few days ago to take the steam yacht Atlanta to south- 
ern waters. Atlanta was purchased from Geo. J. Gould 
by the Colombian Government. on July 20 last. Since 
that time she has been at Erie Basin, where she was 
armed with several machine guns and her vital parts 
covered with a thin armor plate. Atlanta will be used 
by the Colombian Government for quelling rebellions 
along the coast. 

Ran 


At a joint meeting of the ways and means committees 
of the Toledo Yachting Association on Oct. 22 it was 
decided to hold there in 1902 the biggest interlake regatta 
ever held in America. Such a meet had been arranged 
for in connection with the expected centennial, and the 
Association has decided that instead of changing or 
abandoning the plans they would be enlarged and 
broadened and the force of the united yachtsmen of the 
city put behind them. President Richardson has prom- 
ised the largest prize ever offered. 


George C. Taylor, of Islip, L. I., is having a hagee- 
boat built that will cost $25,000 when complete. e 
boat will be 90 feet long and 25 feet wide, will be 





rigged as a sloop. _ The interior fittings will be very 
eomplete, and the finish throughout will be of mahogany. 


Ree 


George Lord Day’s fine schooner yacht Endymion 
arrived in New York on Oct. 31, after a stormy passage 
from Southampton, England, of twenty-seven days. 


The auxiliary yacht Laurel, of the Atlantic Y. C., 
owned by Mr. R. Pease, was burned at her moorings at 
the Thimble Islands, a few days ago. The cooking stove 
set the cabin fittings on fire. The owner and crew were 
afraid of the large supply of oil on board and abandoned 
the boat in the tender. The Laurel was burned to the 
water’s edge, and is a total loss. 


The steam yacht Normandie, owned by Charles W. 
Dumont, that was wrecked a few days ago, has been 
raised by the Chapman Wrecking Company. The yacht 
had been laid up for the winter in the East Beach Canal 


CUP OFFERED BY MR. JAMES P. PHINNEY. 


at Northport, L. I. During the late gale she broke from 
her moorings and went ashore. The salt water has 
damaged her engines. 


Rue 


F. Bowne Jones has an order for a 130ft. steam yacht 
for.Charles J. Canfield. He has sold the schooner Mon- 
tauk for Com. L. C. Ledyard to W. H. Langley, and the 
sloop Liris for T. J. McCahill to Robert Barrie, of Phila- 


delphia. 
Rae 


Gardner & Cox have gotten out plans for a 180ft. steam 
yacht for J. C: Cassatt, who formerly owned the 
Eugenia, also designed by Gardner & Cox. This year 
the boat was sold to Mrs. A. S. Van Wickle. They also 
have orders for two 3oft. keel sloops for members of the 
Shelter Island Y. C., a 43ft. cutter to beat Mira, a class 
of 25-footers for members of the Larchmont Y. C., and 
four 36ft. centerboard sloops for members of the Phila- 
delphia Y. C. 
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Address all communications to the Forest and 
Stream Publishing Company. 








Or Pred Mather’s “In the Louisiana Lowlands,” the 
New York Observer says: “These sketches are mainly 
descriptions of tation life, and camping and fishing 
experiences in Louisiana, shortly after the close of the 
Civil War. They are life pictures of Southetn scenes and 
spediions, set in vivid color, and drawn in accurate lines. 

is a good, clean, wholesome , i 


Graypshooting. 


Leading dealers in sportsmen’s supplies have advertised in our 
columns continuously for a quarter-century. 





if you want your shoot to be announced here send to 
astice like the following: 





Fixtures. | 


Nov. 9.—St. Paul, Minn.—Seventh annual live-bird handicap at 
St. Paul Shooting Park. Main event at 25 live birds, $15 entrance; 
$50 added. Contest for the Hirschy cup. W. R. Brown, Mgr. 

Nov. 9-10.—Danville, Ill.—Danville Gun Club’s tournament. 

Nov. 9-10.—Bowling Green, Ky.—Bowling Green Gun Club’s 
tournament. — 

Nov. 10.—Newark, N. J.—Merchandise shoot of the Forester Gun 

Club. John ¢ Fleming, Sec’y, 21 Waverly avenue. 
Nov. 10.—Newark, N. J.—Contest for E. C. cup, emblematic of 
the inanimate championship of New Jersey, between F. E. Sinnock, 
of Newark, and the challenger, Mr. G. H. Piercy, of Jersey City, 
on the grounds of the South Side Gun Club. 

Nov. 13.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn.—Under auspices of the Greater 
New York Gun Club; three-men team race; 20 live birds per man; 
29yds. Members of any organized gun club in the U. S. are 
eligible; Commences at 2. P. M. Sweepstake shooting commences 
at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and Dr. A. A. Webber, 
managefs. 

_Nov. 13-14.—Osceola, Ia.—Amateur tournament of the Osceola 
Gun Clab. D. K. Douthett, Sec’y. 

Nov. 13-15.—Minden, Neb.—Minden Gun Club’s tournament. 

Nov. 13-16.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s tournament; live 
birds and targets. 

Nov. 14-15.—Springfield, Ill.—Two-day target tournament of the 
Illinois [Gun Club; open to all. Chas. T. Stickle, Sec’y. 

_Nov. |23.—Hackensack Bridge and Rutherford Road, N. J.— 
Under duspices of the Moonachie Gyn Club; three-men team race; 
20 live birds per man; 29yds. Members of any ofganized gun club 
in the U. S. are eligible. Commences at 2 P. M. Sweepstake 
shooting commences at 10 A. M. Mr. L. H. Schortemeier and 
Dr. A. A. Webber, managers. 

Nov. 27.—Toledo, O.—East End Gun Club’s merchandise shoot. 

Nov. 29.—Milwaukee, Wis.—South Side Gun Club's tournament. 
A. D. Gropper, Sec’y. 

Dec. 11-14.—Wafson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Annual live- 
bird tournament. John Watson, Mgr. 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club, target shoot every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

-% ~ Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s trophy shoots, second and 
fourth Saturdays of each month; live-bird shoots every Saturday. 
Grounds, West Monroe street and Fifty-second avenue. 


1901. . 


Ont.—Hamilton Gun Club’s 
live birds and targets; open 


Jan, 15-18.—Hamilton, 
annual tournament; 
Graham, Sec’y. 

May 7-10.—Tournament of the New Jersey State Sportsmen’s 
Association. C. W. Feigenspan, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Circleville, 5 —Uaier auspices of the Pickaway Rod 
and Gun Club, annual tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League. G. R. Haswell, Sec’y. 


eleventh 
to all. H. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


© 7, 14, 21, 28.—Interstate Park.—Live-bird championship; 
25 birds; handicaps 25 to 33yds.; $10 entrance, birds extra; sweep 
optional; open to all; money instead of trophy. 

Nov. 16.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s target shoot; 
open to all. 

Nov. 19.—Interstate Park.—Dupont championship cup shoot be- 
tween Messrs. R. A. Welch, holder, and T. W. Morfey, challenger, 
at 100 live birds each, commencing at 1 o’clock. Sweeps before and 
after the race. 

Nov. 22.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Nov. 27.—Interstate Park.—Medicus Gun Club’s live-bird shoot; 
open to all. 

Dec. 5.—Shoot-off of the winners of the November events, with 
$20 in gold to the winner. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 

ie ae Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
25 live birds; $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, L. I.—Fountain Gun Club’s regular monthly 
shoots, the third Thursday of October, November and December. 

Interstate Park, Queens.—Weekly shoot of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club—Saturdays. 


1901. 


June —.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Forty-third annual tournament 
of the New York State Association for the protection of Fish and 
Game. 

June 1-5.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., N. Y.—The Inter- 
state Association’s riinth annual Grand American Handicap Tour- 
nament at live birds. 


~~ 
DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 

Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mati 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York, 





The Club house of the Peoria Gun Club was destroyed by fire 
recently. Concerning it the Star says: “The building was quite 
a good-sized affair, and contained all the club’s effects except the 
magautrap, including expert traps, live-bird traps, canvas cover- 
ing for stands, stoves, gun racks, tables, chairs and 7,000 targets, 
as well as wire fencing and many other articles of value to the 
club. The loss on building and contents will foot up close to 
$800, on which there was an insurance of but $200: A new club 
house will be erected just as soon as the insurance is adjusted, and 
it will be one of the finest in the West. The cost will be in the 
neighborhood of $2,500, and will be modern.ifi every respect.” 


The Picayune of Oct. 27, in its enthusiastic comment on Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West show, which amused and instructed the courteous 
residents of New Orleans recently, says: “The shooting and 
practice of Miss Annie Oakley’ was something marvelous, and 
despite the unsteady and at times flickering light, she rarely 
missed the glass balls. thrown from the traps, and when she did 
miss the first shot she invariably broke the ball with the second, 
and this from a rifle.” That was in the last week of the show, after 
an eight months’ season. Mr. and Mrs. Butler go to Hot 
Springs for a four weeks’ rest 


Mr. Elmer E. Shanes, manager of the Interstate Association, 
under date of Nov. 1 amnounces the dates of the next great 
national live-bird shoot as follows: “At the regular monthly 
meeting of the stockholders of the Interstate Association, held 
Monday, Oct. 29, it was decided to hold the ninth annual Grand 
American Handicap at live birds during the week commencing 
April 1, 1901. The resolution was also passed that the tournament 
should be held at Interstate Park, Queens, L. E., N. -Y.” 


At Interstate Park, Queens, L.-1., Oct: 30, Mr. J. {, 
defeated Mr. .T. W orfey in a 100-bird race for 
each ening at the 30yd. 

finished in t 


Hallowell 

a side, 
mark. Commencing at 2:28, it was 
c remafkably short time of one hour and eight 


minutes, which is believed to be the record time for a match of 
the past months, at any 
elieve that he would win 
oes form himself, 

e race by 4 birds. 


that kind. Morfey’s great form durin 
mark, from 30 to 33yds., led aay to 
the match, but Hallowell of late has been in 
and made the crackerjack score of 97, winning 





‘side the regulation boundary. 


Nov. 10, 1900.] 


In the match between Messrs. W. T. Irwin and H. W. Cad- 
wallader, shot at Attica, Ind., Oct. 29, the former won by a score 
of 47 to 46, each shooting at 0 birds. Mr. Irwin lost 2 dead ‘out, 
his opponent having an equal loss in this respect. ‘The boundary 
was 0yds., and therefore the performance of the shooters was ex- 
ceedingly praiseworthy. 

E R 


On Oct. 30, on the grounds of the Carteret Gun Club, at Garden 
City, L. L, an interesting four-cornered race took place between 
Messrs. H. Money, H. Yale Dolan and Robert A. Welch, of 
Carteret Gun Club, and Col. Tom. Martin, of Bluffton, S. C., at 
50 live birds, 30yds. rise. Messrs. Dolan and Money tied on 48, 
Mr. Welch was next with 47, and Col. Martin scored 4.. 


In the competition at the Peters Cartridge Co.'s Jacksonville 
tournament, Oct. 29 and 30, Mr. Barney Worthen tied Mr. Jack 
Fanning on the first day with an_average of per cent., each 
breaking 170 out of 175 targets. Dr. Wilson, of Savannah, Ga., 
won high average for the two days, with an average of 96 per cent. 


At Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I., the fifth of the Schortemeier- 
Webber three-men team contests will take place, 20 live birds per 
man. Members of any organized club in the United States are 
eligible. Team race commences at 2 o’clock; sweepstake shooting 
at 10 o'clock. 

ze 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I., and Nov. 19 are place and 
date for the contest between Messrs. T. W?’ Morfey and R. A. 
Welch for the Dupont championship cup. Sweepstakes will be 
the programme before and after the match, which begins at 1 
o'clock, 

x 


Dr. J. E. Overholt, President of the Hamilton, Ont., Gun Club, 
announces that Jan. 15 to 18 are the dates fixed upon for the 
eleventh annual tournament of his club. The tournament, live 
birds and targets, will be open to all. 


On Saturday of this week Messrs. F. E. Sinnock and G. H. 
Piercy, challenger, contest for the E C cup, emblematic ot the 
championship of New Jersey, at Newark, on the grounds .of the 
South Side Gun Club. 


i é rr) 8 es 


In a match at 100 birds each between Messrs. D. H. Walton and 
R. H. Wallace, at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., on Oct. 
31, for the price of the birds, the former won by a score of 74 to 43. 


Owing to Nov. 6 being the day on which the American citizen 
makes his mark in respect to the political questions of the times, 
Forest AND STREAM went to press on Monday of this week. 


Capt. A. W. Money, of the American E C & Schultze Gunpowder 
Co., is due in New York on Thursday or Friday of this week, after 
several weeks’ sojourn in England. 


BERNARD WATERS. 


A Tramp Beats Cadwallader. 


_ Attica, Ind., Oct. 29.—The match that ~~ mentioned in last 
issue to come off here between W. Tramp Irwin, of Chicago, and 
H. W. Cadwallader, of Danville, was shot here this afternoon upon 
the gun club’s grounds. It proved to be very interesting, as was 
witnessed by many of the citizens of this and the surrounding 
towns. 

The conditions as to grounds and weather were against the 
shooters, while the birds were an extra good lot, and kept the 
shooters very uneasy at all times. 

The weather was warm, and the sky was overcast for the 
part of the time. As the end was nearing, a very. black cloud came 
up, and in a few moments after the last gun was fired the heavens 
opened and the rain fell in such quantites as to prevent the con- 
tinuation of a little target match. ‘ 

As to grounds, it had been arranged to have the shooting on 
a level meadow, and the veteran Daddy Ryan and Squire Harvey 
spent a day’s time arranging them, offly to see their labors go for 
naught, as a sudden and unexpected incident happened, and they 
had to use their regular target ground. This was not a proper 
Pigeon ground, as the traps were set in a depression, and there 
was a decided up-hill slope just back of the > This would 
cause the shooter to undershoot, especially with the first barrel. 

After a little maneuvering on part of the contestants, the follow- 
ing seléctions were made, viz.: C. B. Lamme to hold stakes and 
rece the official score; A Livenguth, of Lafayette, referee; George 
Miller, trap puller, and J. L. Webber to handle his dog Dan to do 
the retrieving. It was agreed by both that birds near the traps 
should be brought in 4 the trappers, and those falling at some 
distance from the traps should be retrieved by the dog. 

I will here just note that the dog had little to do, yet he 
brought in one of Tramp’s and one of Cadwallader’s that fell in- 

I should have mentioned previously 
that the boundary used was but M®yds. from the center trap. The 
scores made were as follows: 


TVGMP ccosccesced 0121111211122*221112*11112122122211112212221222222 —47 
Cadwallader... . .22022112222121221*2212122122221211121111202111222—46 


Above shows that the Tramp got a bit rattled on his first, and it 
got away without much if any punishment. He claims—and justly, 
too—that the trap was not pulled over, and the bird got away be- 
hind it and was thus lost. Cad fared better, stopping his first 
neatly and using the second for safety. Each shot in turn, and 
Tramp was killing all dead with the first, but Cad slipped up on 
his shot, a very easy one, that could hardly fly Sasend the 
boundary line. Both made many goot shots, and at the end of 
the first 25 Cad was 1 ahead. But as Cad lost 2 out of the last 
25 and the Tramp ran out straight from the 2ist shot he lost the 
match by 1 bird. 

The work of Webber's dog was fine, and the referee had it all 
his way, and was very correct and impartial save in one instance— 
where Tramp let a bird get on the ground before firing. The 
referee said afterward he thought it his business to call dead and 
then for the other party to challenge. Be that as it may, the bird 
was scored dead, and did not affect the result. 

The match was so even that the many spectators were much in- 
terested, and they expressed a desire to hear of these good shots 
being matched soon again. a me 





reater 


Peters Cartridge Co.’s Tournament at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Oct. 30.—To-day saw the closing of the 
second and last day’s successful shoot given by the Peters Cartridge 
Co., of Cincinnati, under the auspices of the Jacksonville Gun 
Club. It was characterized by a marvelous exhibition of trap- 
shooting, and the scores were remarkable under the tact that the 
targets were not easy marks by any means, . 

In the amateur ranks Barney Worthen tied Jack Fanning, of 
New York, the second day for high average on a percentage of 
97, each breaking 170 out of 175 targets shot at. The main feature 
of Mr. Worthen’s shooting was. the fact of his breaking 69 targets 
straight, which is considered ee fine for an amateur. 
Mr. Worthen was much pleased with his score, and says he owes 
it to his load, which was 3drs. of King’s Smokeless, 1%40z. No. 
7% chilled shot, in Ideal shells. 

Dr. Wilson, of Savannah, made the high amateur average for the 
two days, viz., For this remarkable performance he was pre- 
sented with the handsome gold locket donated by the Peters 
Cartridge Co, for the amateur making high average of the tourna- 
ment. : 

Mr. John Parker also shot in nearly every event, and was well 
up among the leaders at the finish, As he had the management in 
hand, this was a great strain on him, and his good shooting under 
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the circumstances was remarkable. Col. Anthony, the old re- 
liable, was also up with the leaders. . ‘ 

After the shooting was concluded for the day a meeting of the 
sportsmen was held at the Duval Hotel, where Mr. Irby Bennett 
in an appropriate speech presented Dr. Wilson with the trophy. 
The Doctor responded in an equally Sepeooeimts manner. Messrs. 
Fanning, Parker, Sperry and Col. Anthony were called upon for 
speeches, and many happy stories were told, until a call was made 
for the dining room. There the hungry shocters demonstrated 
their ability around the mahogany in as excellent a manner as 
they did at the traps. Ali agreed tat the sttust Wao a 4-H 
success, and a full and just meed of praise was due the Peters 
Cartridge Co. for their generous and sportsmanlike spirit in giving 
.a new. impetus to trapshooting, particularly here in Florida, where 
trapshooting was ‘on the wane. 

A memorial of thanks was drafted and presented to the repre- 
sentatives of the Peters Cartridge Co., Messrs. Parker & Lemcke, 
for their interesting efforts to make the shoot a successful and in- 
teresting one, and thanks.to Mr. Sperry, secretary of the Jack- 
sonville Gun Club and host of the Duval, for his efforts to make 
the visit of the shooters also a pleasant one. : i : 

After the tournament one day was devoied to live-bird shooting. 
It was sweepstake shooting entirely. The birds were a fair average 
lot. Toward the last there was a miss-and-out event until it came 
down to Fanning. Fox, Parker and Baker. It was getting darker 
every minute, and soon Fox lost; a little later Fanning went out, 
and then 1t was down to Parker and Baker. After eacn round «+ 
contestants went back a yard, starting from the 30yd. mark back 
to 40, when Baker won, Parker oaeng, a dark biug bird that he 
had to get down on his knees to see. It was not seen by Parker 
or the spectators until it got too far away to be killed. 

aker was congratulated by all for his game race. He is from 
Griffin, Ga., and he will soon be among the crackerjacks. Shooters 
want to look out for this young man, He is only eighteen years 
old. 

Below find scores: 


First Day, Oct 29. 

































Events: 12346678 91 
Targets 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20.25 Broke 
WENGE * cv edescocetcccevisecdvese 15 15 18 14 15 20 15 15 16 24 167 
MS. save Ae vidansitadiucvedes tas 15 141815 13 20141419 24 166 
OE. 0c danse Caveinnacedcdeus 12 15 17 141419121419 21 157 
WAGES Si enbe dedevedevicccevcs 12 13 16 13 1419 151318 24-157 
NEE fo a aa cddéwvcccecvedoes 12121811131711131622 145 
WEE Waicdscdctabecevecctovetose 10 1118111418 8101723 140 
Ween. oi.6. ccccceccnvacceve 14:91511111410111422 131 
Holtzendorf .. 12 12 1212 14 20131116 20 = 142 
Morrison ..... -121381211 914 711112 120 
Anthony .. - 13:13 16 14151914151323 155 
Swain 13 141713121811141522 149 
Brewer 14 12 16 141417141516 23 150 
Allen 101115 101516131317 21 141 
Smith - 121219 15 1419151316 22 161 
Barnes -» 19 818 121015121316 22 139 
Parker -- 1411 1813 1418131316 23) §=158 
Ronald --- 1212 20141118 18121224 149 
Craig . « 2359.20 sc. 2. WILD: 4 
Morse . UR BSHiBoiw.. .«..B 91 
Fairhead 3. BEM: dust 61 
Lemcke a BO Ee es BO EE oc: <a:'cs ice! ve 47 
Sperry +4B:.. BIB... Bs. 83 
anning . 14 14 20 15 14 18 15 14 19 24 167 
Lester ke St SS eee 72 
Bowen vias GOW OD eel he. 23 
Battle 8 8 811 6. 40 
Lorraine ... ée 14 14. 28 
Long .......- os: 60 ‘ae eo és Dae ask tne 24 
MEE C clocwlicwdévecsdcadeteds’ oa tke Ge" sa oe sen ; - er 12 
Second Day, Oct. 30. 
Events 1234567 8 oN 
‘Targets 15 15 20 15 15 20 15 15 20 25 Broke. 
Wilson - 13-15 2014151915 151924 169 
eee - 1515 1715 15 201514225 8171 
Fanning . - 15 14 19 1415 20151519 24 170 
Woeltzen - 1212 13 11 13 15 10 11 .. 21 118 
Baker .. - 14 14 19 14 12 19 15 14 19 24 164 
Black 121314101315 9 91620 131 
Parker -.. 1413 20 141318 141418 25 16% 
Morrison .... 9 912121217 8 71519 121 
Wortlien: ..<ccccsse - 15 15 2015 1419151519 23 39170 
ROME scccvcnvesee - 151414141315151219 23 154 
SNGE? Boner incacetectpacesatase 15 13 19 15 14 20 13 18°17 24 = 168 
TEE Sao dndnvcscise [cee 11131114 91513111621 134 
MUD ledcckiee «scctieccogesencones 11 13 16 13 15 19 11 12 17 2 144 
PONE  iscccndcccocvcanstocscccede 111215 9 14 18 11 14 12 134 
TMB eck die descclasvatedesCénade’ 14 12 12 12 1417 12 12 20 22 )=—s 1147 
MIMNONED  idicece sc cés ccdwsacceuve © FD TE TS OP ne cc. c0-se- ee 63 
SHETTY eo ciciccceccccedsceseecces 122..%1215 ..1313.... 85 
SNE, S5 o dilcer deca Sedeslinddedee 14 1519 15 141714111722 158 
SEE eas cane civeccctonassacs 15 14 2013151814 91822 158 
Ingersoll .......cccccccecceccees Tn dan Eck s ate iniee. en 36 
Stripling, ....cccoccccccvsecedsee oe 8 .. 10 11 11 10 12 12 18 92 
DEED Sch vee cbtadicvcccdiccéuced:as 6... 0.90) 636... 5. 61 
DMD. <aicaveceseceussaucvaces: 6 13 19 14.15.16 .....1717. 101 
DRE 7. seeds cs atenvcectcesae 00 90" 60) dp Sienes wai ee Paie 15 
NE Hedi cdocccacédaletacustes ie cs onto be ve 66 13 16 20 49 
WANN oc ces ER o SU Na OR dees eFIRde 4600 601'56> 40: 0q--60 Bien és 8 
TON sicccccdicseccccorecicecses co ce ce ce 00 ce 08 b.. 8 23 
AMGETOOR ccccdceccsicvccccccocvce eo wa: 66 60. 60 ca co DUE 49 
FLoripa. 


Limited Gun Club. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The sixth annual autumn tournament of 
the Limited Gun Club was held on Nov. 1 and 2. Among the 
famous shooters present were Ed Rike, Dayton, O.; m3 
Crosby, ©’Fallon, Ill.; Charles Budd, Des Moines, la.; Fred 
Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; Guy Burnsides, Knoxville, Ill.; Rolla 
O. Heikes, Dayton, O.; Luther Squire, Cincinnati, O.; Ralph 
Trimble, Dayton, Ky.; Elmer E. Neal, Bloomfield, ind. ; H. W. 
Cadwallader, Danville, Ill., and W. T. Irwin, Chicago. The com- 
petition was at targets and sparrows. 


First Day, Nov. 3. 


4 Gilbert’s shooting was the feature of the day, he breaking all but 
2 of the 217 targets he shot at. The main event was the Grand 
Hotel cup, a 50-target race, in which the professional shooters 
entered for the sweepstakes were not entitled to shoot for the cup. 
Gilbert and Heikes split first money, cach scoring 50 straight. 
fripp won the cup with a score of 48. This is the fourth time 
he has qeeoenias defended it. 
_In addition to the twelve events at targets one extra event at 7 
igeons was shot during the afternoon, resulting as follows: Tripp, 
Marott, Gilbert, Heikes, Irwin, Cadwallader, Crosby, Comstock 
ard Budd, 7 each; Neal and Burnsides, 6 each; Craig, Werke and 
Parry, 5 each. ; 


The programme for the day included ten events at sparrows, the 
first at 10 sparrows, 






entrance, and the other 5 
sparrows, $4.50 entrance. The scores: oe 
Events: 1234567 8 9101112 
Rike peeeccsencscccovcccesocescccese 9 11 13 12 11 14 14 46 13 13 1212 
Crosby atlathpedtevapedter sac cdas od 9 13 13 14 13 15 15 48 15 13 15 15 
PUD sisccsepesccceccccccscosapeese 9 15 15 13 15 14 14 45 14 13 12 14 
GOT cccccccccccccscesccccoacces 10 14 15 15 15 15 14 5 15 15 15 15 
Burnsides ........cccscorccseccoees 8 12 12 14 15 13 14 48 12 14 14 12 
RGUROS (cence vcsccccceccpeccscocae 6 11 15 15 13 15 13 50 13 15 15 14 
SUE ccccercccccepeecccccccccees 10 14 14 12 13 12 14 49 13 15 14 15 
Trimble ......0ccccccceccccccessccee 9 12 15 15 15 15 14 46 13 15 15 14 
MOD iscccopessccccvesedssoscodeces 8 14 12 14 11 13 13 45 14 13 1413 
THD ...cccceccecesccccccsccscceecs 9 15 14 13 13 14 14 48 14 14 14 13 
COD ei ieccciccccsccspecccccsccsceees 9 13 10 15 13 14 13 37 11:14 13:14 
TEWID 6. csccccreveccsoceccesvscscccs 9131012..11..42..18.. .. 
Partington ............... --» 913 13 15 10 13 14 46 .. 14 1413 
Rabbitt esaabnseadbesds ---» $12 711121213... 101214 14 
a Go vRaslodth Sndees S3e od Se ed's 0d eas soo ee 
WIP Severe. é te i3 
Ra ds snes F - 6 _ i B z 
— Fovcvccdsce ; ‘ 3 “wwe 
WE. odttheccdtaies esse ete , 7 - 
FOE? 6.0. ests Sevtivecddeccste opdbasePeR 6s Se soles ion x 


Second Day, Nov. 2, 
The programme called for ten sparrow events, the first at 10 
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sparrows, $3 entrance, and the other nine at 15 sparrows, cach 
$4.50 entrance. When seven events had been concluded there 
were not enough birds left to complete the other events. Six 
men, however, completed their 15 birds in the eighth event. 

Fred Gilbert killed 108 sparrows out of a possible 115. He en- 
tered the extra pigeon contest at 7 pigeons, killing 6, making 
his complete record for the day 114 killed out of a possible 122. 
Tripp and Heikes were the second highest in the sparrow events, 
each killing 105 out of the possible 115. av Sat 

The scores in the extra live-pigeon event at 7 birds were as 
follows: Tripp 6, Parry 6, Crosby 6, Heikes % Smythe 4, Lily i, 
Budd 6, Gilbert 6, Burnsides 7, Voris 7, Marott 6, Rike 7, Irwin 
6, Adamson 7, Wilcox 6, Comstock 5. 

The scores in the sparrow events were as follows: 






Events: kk & £4. oS 223 
Tripp .cccececececceeceeceeecceeeceees 8 13 14 14 14 13 15 4 
Heitkes cccccciccccccccccccccccccccccccs 8 6 14 1 144 14s 12 «13 
BurnsideS ...cccccccccccccccccvenescces 732B3BBRB MB 
ESOS eo ccdcasecevedcsnceccvcesesnsaees 9 11 15 12 14 12 Ws 
Gilbert cccccccccccccccccesesccccccccecs 10 13 14 14 T4 14 15 14 
Neal ccccccccccccccccccccvceegeccccvcsce 8 415132 13 1b Lb 
Weel cccccccccccccccccvccccccccesevcecs § €2 8 eut, & cs 
MUM Ta dvieccccddaveddeseesoncedeciseceas 8 15 813i iM 
Parry ccccccccccccccvccvccsscccccccccccs Se ce ut ee 
BGG  Cesigaccecsdecetecesséadacvccoooess 718 15 4W 12 
Smythe ...cccccccccccccccccececsceccccs pe are eee 
VOPIS ccccccccccccccccccscesececccccscees IDB BBLwUIO IW 
Heel occccccccccccccccccccccccececscces ere Be et Pee 
Adamson  ..cccccccccccccccccceccsccces Gua « EB ee 
CHAPIES . cccvccvcecccdccccesssccescesece 7 Wate de) NT toate 
Rike 14 10 os 
Lilly . ~ Fe wie 
Comstock ll a pn 
Moller rr aa 
MGT | és cccccccccccevcecccvceccesevess a 9 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
At the Carteret Club’s Grounds, 


Oct. 30.—On the grounds of the Carteret Gun Club, at Garden 
City, to-day, an interesting four-cornered race took place between 








four crack shots, whose names appear with the appended scores. 
Each shot at 80 birds from the 30yd. mark. The scores: 
H Money, Carteret G. C...........4. 222222202221 2222222722222 —24 
2222222222221221222201222—24—48 
H Y Dolan, Carteret G. C............ 2222221222122222122122222— 
% 22222222221 2122221222222—24—48 
R A Welch, Carteret G. C........... 2222221122122122222710222—24 
1202122222212102122222221 —22- 47 
Col. T Martin, Bluffton, S C......... 2222222202202220222222012—21 


2221121222212201222710222—zs—44 


Hallowell vs. Morfey. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Oct. 30.—To-day there was a great match 
between Messrs. J. J. Hallowell and T. W. Morfey, in which the 
former came out victor. The conditions were 100 live birds, $100 
a side, 30yds. rise. Hallowell maintained the high form which he 
has been displaying in recent tournaments, and made the excellent 
score of 97, —ee his opponent at the finish by 4 birds. The 
match began at 2:28, and was ended at 3:36, a remarkably short 
time. Mr. E, D, Fulford was referee; Mr. C. M. Lincoln was 
scorer. The details follow: 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1900, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 


SSEOGS EEDSD OLAS 6499 S582 63 

RRA Ag HAN LARYLZAKK SAK 

J Hallowell, 30..921122211112021111112011 223 
1584248148148581252184211 
SSHA ARR LAPRLANSHALHHCRALAK 
2122211232121211111212211 i—2% 
1141524815514181422211113 
KRYRAQSNASHAKRA STIR COHN EYY 
121222110111121222121212 2-2 
2181445215445535581185213 
SAA SCADA S820 
12222122229111111%2%911222 2-25-97 
252124888 25251452548322141 
RYR LAL CAHL CI ASCHY LHERAKRS 

T W Morfey, 80.212220122111212112111922% 1—2%4 
562181125181284411524154238 
KRAVE LARLAYAR CLAS CA LHEYS 
112122110121111210111111 2-2 
2595141552141425115154822 
MEEROHLARRYAQGAR [YEA ENR HOA 
02211221221222120110112 2 2-2 
8449114411181221215212842 
PRAKRAADSLSAROHKA CCQ CHL 
02212212%3211111121122111 i—24~93 


| 
| 
| 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garfield of Chicago. 


Cuicaco, IIll., Nov. 3.—The semi-annual meeting of Garfield Gun 
Club will be held next Wednesday evening, Nov. 7, and it will 
then be determined whether the pigeon shoots are to be con- 
tinued. The season prizes will be awarded and other matters. of 
a ig taken up. The club is in fine fettle this season. Dr. 
J. W. Meek, an ideal secretary for a shooting club, has finished 
the compilation of the season’s averages: 

Season trophies awarded: Class A, R. Kuss; Class B, W. P. 
Northcott; Class C, J. D. Pollard. Targets thrown during the 
season, 36,543; targets broken during the season, 24,390; club 
average, .6674; targets thrown during season in trophy shoots, 
10,780; targets broken during season in trophy shoots, 7,135; club 
average, .6618. Club average 1893, .7183; 1894, -T129; 1895, .7131; 
896, .6696; 1897, .7205; 1898, .7144; 1899, .6096. | Officers: T. P- 
Hicks, President; Thos. Eaton, Vice-President; Dr. J. W. Meek, 
arenes: Thos. Eaton, Treasurer. Directors, E. S. Graham, 
T. P. Hicks, S. Palmer, Dr. J. W. Meek, C. P. Richards, Thos. 
Eaton, Chas. Stiger. W. P. Northcott, Captain; C. Storer Hitch- 
cock, Official Scorer, 





John Watson’s Annual. 


Your Uncle John Watson is at this writing chasing his pigeons 
around the feed lot in order to get them in good hard condition. 
The regular annual tanglefoot will be given as usual, as soon as the 
weather gets good and cold, the dates being set for Dec. 11-14. 
The programme will be right, and the pace will he warm. This 
is the clearing house shoot for the year in the West, and any- 
body who thinks he has anything coming to him in the pigevn 

ame will do very well to pack his gun and a little cash and 

ead for this village two weeks before Christmas. It is a game 
for the shooters, and the past reputation of the event is enough to 
warrant for the success of the shoot this year 


Wants It. 


E. H. Tripp seems to want the Grand Hotel cup of Indiana, as 
would ap from his annexing it for a second season at the 
shoot of the Limited Gun Club, at Indianapolis, this week. Fred 
Gilbert, missing but 2 targets in a day, seems to be getting back 


some of his u. g. f., and will probably b steri i i i 
ome kane i, 3 Pp y be pestering Jimmie Elliott 


Haagtrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. = Moms. 





The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Peru Gun Club, : 


Pray, Ind.—The first autumn live-bird shoot of the Peru, Ind., 
Cin Club, which took place here on Oct. 8 and 31, was, while 
s@mething of an experiment on account of the manner of dividing 
the purses, certainly a success in every way. ‘The attendance 
was good, the weather could not have been better, barring a slight 
shower on the morning of the 30th, the traps worked spicndidly 
apd the entries kept well up from start to finish, while it is believed 
by those in attendance that for the number of birds trapped in the 
two days a better lot was never provided by a club anywhere. A 
reference to the names of the shooters present will show any one 
that they were men capable of judging a pigeon. 

King’s live-bird traps were used, set according to the revised In- 
terstate Association rules, and instead of rope pulls, strong wires 
were run through small pipes along the surface of the ground 
back to about the 26yd. score, where all the wires were conducted 
back through one large pipe to the puller’s stand weil back ot the 
S2yd. mark. This made a quick, sharp pull in response to the 
skovter's call, and there was no possible way to see which trap 
was pulled until the trap opened, and the bird was usually out 
like’a streak. 

The following visitors were on hand, and nearly or quite all of 
them shot out the programme from start to finish: Emile Werk, 
Cincinnati, O.; Rolla Heikes, Dayton, O.; W. R. Crosby, O'Fallon, 
ill.; W. A. Zink, Monticello, nd.; Chas. B. Lamme (Butler), 
Attica; W. T. Irwin (Tramp), Chicago, Ill; M. J. Smith, Hunt- 
ington, Ind.; Fred Gilbert, Spirit Lake, Ia.; Chas. W. Budd, Des 
Moines, Ia.; H Sconce, Sidell, Lil.; Elmer and Edgar Apperson, 
Kokomo, Ind.; Guy Burnside, Knoxville, Ill.; Elmer E. Neal, 
Bloomfield, Ind., and Ernest H. Tripp, Indianapolis. These, with 
the home contingent, made up of Messrs. Wm. Daniels, Frank 
Dunbar, J. S. Butler (Ben), and J. L. Head, kept the entries well 
around seventeen in most of the events. Scores for the first day’s 
shooting were as follows: 

First, while some little preliminaries ‘were being arranged, 
Messrs. Werk and Heikes shot at 5 birds each to see who should 
pay for the 10. The result was a tie on 5 each, and as both were 
shooting so well, it was deemed advisable to call the race off, as 
the club had only about 1,400 birds on hand, and there was 
danger of these two cracks using them all, and there were others 
who: wanted to shoot: 


First Day, Oct. 30. 


Events: 


12323466 Events: 123456 

Live birds: 657710 7 Live birds: 557710 7 
KE Werk, 20..... 43 5 5 7 4 F Gilbert, 32... 4 5 6 710 6 
KR hteikes, 31... 5 5 4 610 6 C Budd, 31..... 5 56 6 710 5 
W (Crosby, 32... 5 5 7 710 6 H Sconce, 30... 45 714 5 
ttcad, 90...... 56 366956 E Neal, $1...... 6566 8 6 
Waniels, 27.. 5 56.. 4 9 6 G Burnside, 30. 5 5 6 49 6 

W Zink, 29..... Pte eae SS seq SC Bes we B 
Rutier, 28....... 3 4 6 610 6 E Apperson, 2. .... 6 6.... 
‘teamp, 90...... 4 56 7 710 7 Ed Apperson,27...... 3.... 
M Smith, 29.... 4 4 6 6 7 4 F Dunbar.......... 695 


Event No. 1, 5 live birds, $3 entrance, fourteen entries, five 
moneys: As the purse went to high guns, the money all went to 
straights. 

Event No. 2, 5 live birds, fifteen entries, six moneys, to high 
guns: The straight scores absorbed all the purse in this event. 

Event No. 3, 7 live birds, $5 entrance, sixteen entries, six high 

wns to win: The straight scores paid $10.40 each, the 6s paid 

1.15 each. 

Event No. 4, 7 live birds, $5 entrance, seventeen entries, six 
= guns to win: The straight scores paid $9.95, and the 6s $1.10 
each. 

Event No. 5, 10 live birds, $7.50 entrance, fifteen entries, six 
high guns to win: The straights paid $10.70 each, absorbing the 
purse. 

Extra event No. 1, 7 live birds, $5 entrance, class shooting, 0, 30 
and 20 per cent: Tramp and Zink took first money, $13 on The 
6s received $2.20, and the 5s $2.10 each, 

Extra event No. 2, 15 targets, $1.50 entrance, fourteen entries, 
four moneys, 35, 30, 20 and 15 per cent.: Sconce and Neal 14, 
Crosby, Zink, Budd, Ben and Burnside 13, Gilbert, Daniels and 
Heikes 12, and Dunbar and Smith 11 each, divided the money. 

Tramp, Crosby and Sconce were easily the best performers of 
the day. Tramp missed his first bird in the first event, and never 
did lose another this day. The bird he lost was of the unkillable 
kind, going out of No. 1 trap, and was a low left-quartering driver 
that, if not stopped quickly, could never have been stopped, as he 
was too fast. 

Crosby did not lose a bird until his 38th of the day, and it died 
inside the boundary, after having flown just outside. ft was a hard 
piece of luck after this ever stately and magnificent shooting ex- 
pert had cut down bird after bird the quality of which must be 
secn to be realized. 

Mr. Sconce lost his 3d bird of the programme, and then ran 33 
straight, losing his 37th and 39th. He is one of the best amateurs 
at the traps, and as fine a boy as lives. 


Second Day, Oct. 31. 


The second day, Oct. 31, brought plenty of sunshine and 
Ernest Tripp, which just meant more sunshine. He is about the 
busiest man around a shooting tournament, and woe be unto the 
management of an affair where Ernest is. He had no sooner 
reached the grounds than he was unanimously elected manager of 
the whole shooting match, but about the time Harvey Sconce lost 
his %h bird in the miss-and-out Ernest saw trouble ahead, and 
—— that he had all he could do to manage Elmer Neal, and re- 
signed, 

here was but one event scheduled for this day, and that was at 
25 birds, $2 entrance; high guns to win. This event had twelve 
entries, and was a most interesting one. The birds were even 
better if possible than the day before, and it was predicted by J. 
L. Head that there would not be a straight score. This seemed a 
pretty risky assertion in the presence of the talent at hand, but 
proved a true onc, as the scores will show. 

As a preliminary a $2 miss-and-out was proposed, which was to 
be at S30yds. rise, and birds extra. It drew twelve entries, and was 
a pretty race; and at the end of the 6th round had six contestants 
still in. Something was said about dividing, and while such sug- 
gestion was being made some one else (who was out of the race) 
sij"gested that they must shoot until the new manager said stop. 
The 7th and 8th rounds went along with Crosby, Gilbert, Neal, 
Tramp, Sconce and Budd going a merry clip, but several of them 
looking anxiously at the manager, whose cold, sinister eye told 
them to go on. Harvey Sconce lost his 9th, and the manager 
looked like he wanted to resign then, but when Charlie Budd lost 
his 10th and started after the manager he quit then and there, but 
first decided that the miss-and-out was finished. Tramp, Gilbert, 
Crosby and Neal divided the $24 in the purse, and the big race 
was on. Scores: 









SLL DM. cknusauek > ckbasceatenate 22222202*2102221221222220—21 
MMi OD. ccs... crcceccccececcen’ 22271221221 2*2*1220111120—21 
H J Sconce, 30 2222212012012222*2222*222—21 
W R Crosb 1211111121*111*7212210121—22 
F Gilbert, 222221112%222122222222222—24 
C W Budd, 31 2222012122*12121211122211—23 
E E Neal, 31 2121212212221122220222222 2 1 
W A Zink, 29 . « -211*112122221102111212100—21 
, SS pee y . «22222122122112021222222*— 22 

L Head, 30 222222222221121%2%22%2022—21 

SORES Milles sist.o0 a uvkssnpotiunsenbin 102121 —24 
E Werk, 28 2221222°1122211212022222)—22 


Gilbert, Neal and Hetkes each drew $46.25, and Chas. W. Budd, 
ing fourth high gun with 23, took the remainder of the purse, 


A consolation race was then proposed, and was at 7 birds, $5 
entrance, class shooting, 50, 30 and per cent., and this event had 
sixteen entries. Scores: 


E H Tripp, 30......... 2221012—6 H J Sconce, 30....... T 
Sa, BD....cocbd 1 5 C W Budd, 31......... at ae 
Spaebar, Fl. ....06.08 1212211—7 W A Zink, 29......... *2212—5 
Db cccensnassaeshen 22216 RO Heikes, 31........ 22211222—& 
SND, GBs i n0005 Scnence 9222226 E E Neal, 31......1../ 2222122—7 
W Daniels, 27......... *122020—4 Tramp, 30.........-..+5 2212021—6 
W. R. Crosby. 32....... 21021122—6 1+ Werk, 28............. 01*11*1—4 
F Gilbert, 32.......... 22222117 G Burnside, 30......... 22202126 


Dunbar, Gilbert, Sconce and Neal each drew $6.50, the 6s each 
drew $1.95, and the 5s $5.20—another example of the pot luck 


system. 

"The last live-bird event of the tournament was another $2 miss- 
and-out with birds extra. This event had ten entries, and on the 
8th round Tripp, Crosby and Gilbert divided the $20. 

A event, $1.50 entrance. drew fourteen entries: Sconce 
with 16, Heikes, Burnside. Neal, Dunbar and Tripp with 14, 
Daniels, Budd, Crosby and Gilbert with 13, Head and Butler with 
12, took the —— ; 


‘Another 15-bird race drew twelve entries, and was won by 
Sconce and Budd 16, {zilbert, Crosby and Burnside 1, Heikes 18 


“sence of the crack live-bird shots of the nearby citi 


and Tripp and Daniels 11 Tramp, : shooting for targets only, 
scored 14 in this event, , 

_In all, there were 1,192 birds trapped, and there were not a dozen 
sitters. 

There was one si feature of the tournament, viz., ee. ab- 
such as 
Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit. 
This was a shooting match pure and simple, just such as most 
pigeon shooters love, yet not one of these cities was represented. 

owever, the shoot was a crackerjack, and the boys were the 
losers by being absent. ‘ 

The Indians were in rare good humor. Good weather, good birds 
and sufficient entries to make a good shoot, and they in corise- 
quence made life a burden to J. Head. That gentleman was 
without a gun, his own trusty Smith having been sent to the 
factory for some slight changes and had been delayed in return- 
ing. J. L. shot every gun on the ground except Pop Ward’s 
and Eimer Neal’s. These gentlemen say they feel slighted. Some 
of the shooters were charitable enough to attribute Jim’s poor 
scores to the use of so many guns, but Jim Ag privately he 
was mighty glad that gun didn’t get back. ¢ never would 
have had an excuse for missing so many if it had. 

Somewhere in the programme it was promised that there would 
be plenty of shelter for shooters. A large top to a merry-go-’round 
tent was procured at no little trouble and expense to provide the 
promised shelter. It was about 50 feet in diameter and ample as to 
size, but being somewhat old, had a number of small holes in the 
top, which let in plenty of light, but when the first small shower 
came the $ were surprised at the way the old thing turned 
water, though the rain was of short duration. As soon as Fred 
Gilbert saw the holes in the top he accused Tramp Irwin of hav- 
ing been out patterning his gun. The second day during the 
big race there was a strong wind, and about every half hour a slit 
about 10ft. long would appear in the top of the tent. The Indians 
would then look up a programme, call a meeting and take poor 
Jim Head to task. Before night about all that was left of the 
tent was the ropes and poles, and there was not much left of Jim. 

What would a live-bird shoot be without oP, Werk. Always 
pleasant and congenial, no matter haw tough his luck—how he 
did kill some of the screamers! He was unfortunate in drawing 
incomers, the one bird upon which he seems at all weak, and he 
always lost just at the wrong time, not being able to get his scores 
to run together. Pop makes a big shadow, but it is the sincere 
wish of the Peru boys that it may never grow less. . 

And while speaking of the Peru boys just notice how Will 
Daniels, Frank Dunbar and J. S. Butler shot live birds and stayed 
in the game. Daniels attracted the attention of the crackerjacks, 
and they all predicated for him a bright future as a pigeon shot. 
He had shot at just 10 live birds before this tournament. Dunbar 
had shot at less than 50, and Ben had never shot at a pigeon, yet 
here they were going against the hardest game in the world with 
a shotgun, and they all have some straight scores to their credit, 
too. aniels shot in hard luck, losing his last bird in the extra 
event of the first day, and in the 10-bird race did not lost a bird 
until his 9th. Both these birds were lost just_over the boundary, 
and they cost a pretty penny, too. Frank Dunbar lost his 8th 
in the same race. Here is a remarkable shooter, and is without 
question the best performer in Indiana, considering his ex- 
perience. He divided several firsts. J. S. Butler is a crack Wabash 
engineer, has owned a gun less than six months, but likes the 
game and is certainly a comer on live birds. 

There may be some people shooting pigeons better than Tramp 
Irwin, but they do not go in flocks, and the majority of them 
are less than fifty-two years of age. . 

Elmer Neal had a severe handicap, being on the line with such 
veterans as Rolla O. Heikes and Charlie Budd, but he never did 
anything but saw wood, and was in the bunch in the big race. 

he three 24s in the main event have no kick coming. Gilbert, 
Heikes and Neal each lost a bird that is of the kind that absolutely 
refuses to be killed. ~— men a to kill 25 straight don’t want 
to beg for any one of these three birds. , , 

Charlie Lamb (Butler) was a stayer, and while he, like Pop 
Werk, could not bunch his hits, he scored a straight in the 10- 
bird race. He, too, was shooting everybody’s gun. | 

W. A. Zink, of Monticello, is also a stayer, and is no slouch 
with his Winchester. - 

M. J. Smith, of Huntington, is another all-day man, but Mike 
was as om a severe headache, and his scores were poor— 
for Mike. 

T. Bill Crosby, like Fred Gilbert, was ’way Wack yonder at 
32yds., but he was without question the star performer, unless it 
was Tramp T., who shot his new 32in. Smith, and he “simply 
paralyzed” the hardest of birds with his first barrel, nearly always 
using a needless second for safety. The birds he lost in the main 
event were all killed, but the birds were lead carriers, and straight- 
away twisting drivers, going just outside. ; 

Pop Heikes had a new ane eae Remington, and he has 
not quite accustomed himself to her hang, but he was one of the 
24s, and had no apologies to offer at that score. It could hardly 
have been beaten. . 5 i 

The Dago Chief Charlie Budd, as the Senior Chief present, had 
a busy time keeping his fellow members of the tribe, Messrs. 
Heikes, Neal, Crosby, syle. and Gilbert, in line, and making them 
good Indians. However, Charlie was just 1 behind in the main 
race, and the only one to secure 23. ; L 

Every one was sorry to hear of the accident to the Hon. Big 
Chief Marshall, and were unanimous in regretting his absence, as 
Tom was to be present to handicap the Indians. We all wish 
him a speedy recovery. aes 

One of the boys, Jack Cavanaugh, who never misses an event at 
a Peru shoot, was in Maine hunting moose. He was missed, as 
was Jack Parker, who has heretofore managed every tournament 
given by the Peru Gun Club. Jack is in the sunny South looking 
after a tournament being given by his company. | 

Does any one know a nicer boy than Guy Burnside? And a 
steady, clever shot he is. Guy promises to =~ a shoot at Knox- 
ville, Ill, in December, and right here stick a pin. Everybody 
is going. If being a good fellow and a sportsman has anything 
to > with drawing a crowd, Guy will have to run a shoot about 
ten days to handle his crowd. 

Poor Jim Head! He thought he was rid of the gang when the 
hacks came to take them to the hotel, and after waving them all 
a temporary good-by until he could see them off in the evening, 
he went in to the cashier's office, and had hardly gotten inside, 
when he was seized from behind, carried out upon the field, bound 
hand and foot and blind-folded, and stretched out upon a large 
table just ready for the dissecting broad axe or some similar in- 
strument of torture, and made to promise never, never, never again 
to allow a programme of the Peru shoot to promise “plenty of 
shelter for shooters.” His life was spared, but he was wrapped 
up in fragments of the ST of shelter for shooters” and there 
is no telling when he would have been released, as the Peru 
boys said they would not help him after his poor shooting, had 
not Pop Werk taken a fatherly interest in him and released him 
from his perilous (?) position. Jim says it is his turn next, and 
fe will fix these fellows when there alone and single-handed. 

At 7:25 P. M. the entire party, with one or two exceptions, left 
for the Indianapolis tournament, where they will shoot bluerocks 
and sparrows. a | left nothing behind but the best wishes of 
the Peru people, who will always extend to them a hearty wel- 
come. Crartes Bruck, Sec’y. 


As to Gun Names and Amateurs. 


THE courteous and talented gentleman who writes the interest- 
ing notes under the caption “Heard About Town” in the New York 
Times has the following to say concerning the subjects of which it 
treats: 

““If shooting at pigeons from traps is a legitimate and a gen- 
tleman’s sport,’ observed a gentleman at one of the clubs yes- 
terday, ‘why is it that so many of our men shoot under assumed 
names? Are they ashamed of the game, cr is it because they do 
not want the fact known when they are beaten? Neither reason 


is yery sportsmanlike. Take that contest for the Dupont trophy at 
Baltimore las 


: t week. Robert A. Welch, of this city, who won it, 
shot amder the name of Armstrong until the cup was won, when 
it became known through the public prints that Armstrong was 
none other than “Bob” Welch. The runner-up in the race was an 
Englishman, J. W. Postans, who shot as Musgrove, until it was 
certain that he would eapture second honors. Then the news- 
paper reporters were told his right mame. There are a dozen 
men who shoot about the country, theoretically for the love of 
the sport, and who are not known to be in the employ of gun, 
ammunition or. sporting goods houses, who always shoot under 
an assumed name. Some are known by shooting men only by 
their shooting alias, and would be horrified if their actual name 
should. bet ae print. on, Se instance, is the ene of a 
prominent clergyman in Brooklyn, a very quiet man, whose 
sonality is absolutely unknown to the men he meets before the 
traps a dozen or more times a year. He is about the only one 
I am familiar with itv i 


lawyers and business men of all sorts under names 
her than their own. J do know of one case where there is a 


Kansas City and other progressive communities. 


reason for the assumed name. The man had promised his wife 
he would not take part in trapshooting after he was married. 
he has kept at it, and the woman knows nothi of it 
use of his alias and his ingenuity in the invention of yarns 
to account for his whereabouts on days when there is shooting at 
the Carteret Gun Club grounds.’ 

“*Touching that same subject of trapshooting,’ remafked a 
cempanion, ‘how is it that Mr. Welch, for example—I use his 
name only because of his recent victory for the Dupont trophy— 
can retain his status as an amateur when he rakes down some- 
thing like $600 in cash by his victory in that race? His amateur 
status is never questioned, though he shoots against professionals. 
If a man should make such a rake-off ie a billiard match, a yacht 
race, a game of golf, or accept even for winning a foot race 
or.a boxing bout he would at once be declared a professional. 
Where is the distinction, and what is the difference?’ ” 

“The whole crowd gave it up.” 

{Shooting is a gentleman’s sport, and when a gentleman en- 
gages in it he considers that he has not thereby in the least re- 
signed his personal capacity and privileges. He is under no more 
obligation to herald his shooting doings to the public than. he is 
we panece to it any other of his doings which concern only him- 
seli, 

Many times a gentleman assumes a shooting name, not in the 
least because he is ashamed of shooting, or engaging in it, but 
because he considers that his doings are no concern of the public. 
Nor are shooters the only men who consider that the curious 
public is not entitled to a knowledge of their private affairs; 
as to the point of view much depends on whether one is viewing 
or being viewed.] 


Garfield Gun Club, 


Chicago, Nov. 3.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the 
season. Eighteen shooters participated in the trophy event. and 
several others, come too late to enter that event, engaged in 
the other contests of the day. 

The weather was fine for shooting—a sharp S.W. wind blew 
across the traps. making the birds. which were an exceedingly 
fast lot, almost all left-quartering drivers. 

C. J. Wolf carried off the honors ot the day, being the only 
one to go straight in the main event. 

The attendance was something like old times, and shooting con- 
tinued until darness put a stop to it. 


Dr Shaw, 31....... 2222020222— 8 Von Lengerke, 31..2102012222— 8 
Mrs Shaw, 26...... 001*202101— 5 ae ee 1211*11210— 8 
CC oF) Wes Gbescecs 1121111121—10 Northcott, 28..1212111120— 9 
C H Kehl, 27..... 1*10201111— 7 L Wolff, 28......... 1212019211— 8 
A McGowan, 28....0001012102— 5 Midgley, 28......... 21°022210— 7 
Dr Meek, 31....... 1°2011*211— 7 C T Keck, 27....... 2010022211— 7 
T Eaton, 90........ 1012211111— 9 J Gardner, 29.......000202010*— 3 
E Eaton, 28........ 0210122222— 8 T P Hicks, 31...... 1192211212— 9 
S Palmer, 31....... *220201222— 7 M H Shaw, 28....0222220°12— 7 


Event No. 2, 6 birds, $1 entrance: Kehl 3, T. Eaton 5, Palmer 6, 
Von Lengerke 6, Hicks 5, M. H. Shaw 3, Wade 5. 

Event No. 3, 6 birds, $1 entrance: Dr. Shaw 5, Mrs. Shaw 2, 
C. J. Wolff 2, H. Kehl 2, A. McGowan 3, Dr. Meek 5, T. Eaton 
1, FE. Eaton 4, Palmer 5, Von Lengerke 4, J. Wolff 4. 

Dr. J. W. Meex, Sec’y. 


Bifle Bange and Gallery. 


Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


San Francisco, Oct. 21—Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club had 
some remarkably fine shooting to-day. F. O. Young broke the 
elub’s 0-shot revolver record with 9 shots in the 5-ring and_the 
10th only %in. away. C. M. Daiss followed him closely. Both 
Young and Daiss have lowered the record of 10 best scores held 
by J. E. Gorman, with the revolver. Daiss leads Young by 10 
oa with 486 on this match—and both were confident of winning. 

aiss used Young’s old combination of semi-smokeless and 
Dupont’s, while Young switched off to-day and used King’s 
smokeless and semi-smokeless, with which he not only made the 
37 record, but 32 consecutive shots in the 8in. ring. The am- 
munition was crimped solid for service use. You.g also used 
King’s smokeless for priming in his military and fine rifle, with 
fine results. Pape tried it to-day and made 49 and 51 consecutive 
with fine rifle and later on 43 in a match with Hoadley, giving 
Hoadley 3 points. Hoadley lost, though he made 75, the best 
he has yet done in competition. Capt. Fred Kuhnle came all the 
way from Petaluma, an put up the best Syd. average, shooting 
with .22 rifle and Peters’ 7-45 inside lubricated cartridges, ever 
recorded, making 206 in 100 consecutive shots, off-hand, or 1.03in. 
average from dead center. The record here for 10 best scores is 
191, while his 10 consecutive are only 15 points behind. Fred 
uses globe and peep sights, and, like old wine, improves with 
age, being sixty-five years of age. Ed Hovey led with pistol, and 

oung with military rifle. 

Scores, Columbia target, off-hand shooting: 

Rifle, 200yds.; back class medal scores: 








PLA ED ccusbotsoncstiesscacsesesee 63543 310 4 3 849 
453649483 6 751 
SF.) ER natnninns ockneetccans 4628 231 741 3 
Dr. H. C. Trask 106, 119, 153. 
Military and repeating rifle, Creedmoor count: 
PU NG i dass deccecnssedscensegucnssbuesd 488 46 4 45 4 4 
Pe GR Pe asotessocectoces Sbs6bsessebvesvedeoed 47 47 45 44 42 
Sharp’s military, open sights, lbs. pull; pistol, ds.; back 
class medal scores: A. H. Pape 55, 90, $8: G.'W. Hoadley 64. 


All comers’ pistol medal: Ed Hovey 49, 57; P. Becker 54, 59, 
59, 60, 61, 65; F. O. Young 55, 56, 61; Dr. J. F. Twist 57, 71, 75; 
G. W. Hoadley 59, 60, €2, &, 72. 

Twist revolver medal, all comers: F. O. ong © 46, 52, 60, 64, 
66; C. M. Daiss 42, 46, 46, 51, 62, 64, 64, 72, 78, 79. 
.22 and 25 rifle medals; all comers, Syds.: 


Capt Fred Kuhnle...... ener ens 2 3—21 
2—20 
1—21 
1—17 
2—19 
1—%4 
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Record scores, .22 rifle, ds.: Capt. Wuerschmidt 49, 50. 

We have just received from Dr. Baker, of Walnut Hill, the 
tickets on which is registered his wonderful run on the Columbia 
target at rest shooting recently at Walnut Hill. 

‘ape has demonstrated that a rifle barrel properly cut and 
manipulated with machine rest will keep on or in the lin. rin 
at ds., and we send congratulations from this club herewit 
to Dr. Baker for being the first man to demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of making the possible on the lin. ring at rest shooting 
at the same distance. A 10-shot match will be in order. 

F. O, Youns, Rec. Sec’y. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


A correspondent writes: “Streets, roads, landscape, river and 
harbor views batons to the public. Nobody has the right to 
disfigure them with sign ds and posters, and no depart- 
ment a property give a — The only legitimate 
walked vertising anything is the papers. ere every- 
body who wants to see the advertisement knows where to fird it, 
and those who do not want to see it need not be annoyed by it. 





. This’ sensible rule prevails in eet and I am glad to see that 


it has been ad by the munici governments of Cleveland, 
When France 
prepared to receive the visitors to her Exposition she washed 
face of all the advertising signs and placards with which the 
principal points in her scenery were disfi New York should 
make a similar cleaning along the roads, and should not 
spare the ‘cards’ it are tacked up in the cars and on the 
stations. le with things to sell have no more right to 
thrust their advertisements in our faces than they have to carry 
their goods about, as they used to do in the old times when a 
merchant was a peddler. Other times, other manners; and this 
a when advertising is justly restricted to the press,”— 





